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Wuewy we gave in our last Number 
the Report of Mr. Graham, addressed 
to the President of the United States 
of North America, and by him laid 
before the Congress, we observed, that 
it was one of three, which had been 

rocured by the American Government, 
for the purpose of obtaining correct 
and official information. It was a wise 
step in the President to send out this 
Mission; and the Agents selected, 
appear to have executed the charge 
entrusted to them, with great fidelity 
and diligence. 


Arrived at Buenos-Ayres, it was 
evident that a more extensive excur- 
sion than was possible by the River 
Plate, or limited to the provinces ad- 
joining, was not only desirable, but 


that city, as a metropolis, with its new 
Government, might be for the moment 
in a prosperous condition, yet the 
resources requisite to support that 
prosperity, must, no doubt, be drawn 
from extensive intercourse with the in- 
terior; and from distant provinces. 
Among these, Chili presented itself, 
with prominent importance. The dis- 
position of Chili, then, was to be 
ascertained; and for this purpose one 
ofthe American Commissioners, was de- 
uted to the revolutionary rulers, who 
then held the reins of Governmental 
power. 


The entire Report of this gentleman, 
Mr Bland, has not been published; 
and indeed it is so long, that our pages 
must needs be content with an abstract. 
That service has been performed for us 
by an American pen; and we present 
it in the form in which it has reached 
our hands. We give it somewhat out 
of its proper order, because there is 
absolutely nothing known concerning 
Chili, that is worthy of confidence ; 
and because we hazarded a slight spe- 
culation on the duration of the power 
and influence of Buenos-Ayres over 
Chili, with which this report is in unison. 
We shall now endeavour to authenticate 
our observations, by adducing a few 
facts, the consequences of which are 
obvious, 


was in fact necessary. For, although 
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Where Nature has interposed geo- 
graphical boundaries to countries, and 
has marked those countries by distinct 
and permanent characters, though 
human power may incidentally 
violate the limits, and extend itself 
beyond them, in spite of Nature, yet 
the violation will not be of long con- 
tinuance. Where vast oceans, track- 
less deserts, or impassible mountains, 
interpose a barrier, they will continue 
to perform their office, though, occa- 
sionally, they may be overcome. The 
adventurous and the energetic may 
encounter their difficulties successfully ; 
but, the bulk of mankind are neither 
adventurous nor energetic; and if such 
be the disposition of a certain genera- 
tion, their successors are sure to mani- 
fest other qualities, and to become 
quiescent and stationary. 

Mr. Bland travelled from Buenos- 
Ayres to Mendoza, a distance of about 
900 miles, by the usual road. This 
station is on the eastern side of the 
Andes; but, the Andes, themselves, 
are shut up by severe frost, during four 
months of the year; and are at all 
times difficult to pass. The mules 
which are used in this passage, when 
experienced in it, are tolerably safe ; 
and the same may be said of the 
guides ; but, if either the one or the 
other be new, or unaccustomed to the 
precipices, and chasms, which are 
of tremendous height and depth, the 
danger is absolutely terrific. From 
Buenos-Ayres to Mendoza, is a con- 
tinued plain, of easy ascent; from 
Mendoza to St. Jago de Chili, is little 
other than a continued chain of moun- 
tains and valleys, of all dimensions, 
and forms. 

It is not without reason, then, that 
Mr. Bland agrees with us, in supposing, 
that the connexion between the two 
countries, or rather the power and 
influence of Buenos-Ayres over Chili, 
will notbe lasting. And if this actuating 
political principle be not lasting, the 
commercial connexion will certainly 
follow its fate. A passage shut up for 
four months in the year, a passage at 


all times extremely difficult, and so 
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constructed by nature, as to be defend- 
ed by a handful of troops, which may 
bid defiance to whole armies, commits 
to its possessors a controuling power, 
that no supposeable authority will 
be able to overcome. Mr. Bland thinks 
this connexion is at present to the dis- 
advantage of the Chilians ; on this we 
give no opinion. 

The estimate of the commerce of the 
country, as to imports, furnished by this 
gentleman, agrees with what we have 
stated: he reports the whole at about 
four millions of dollars, of which two 
millions were from England. And, 
indeed, it must be evident, that while 
the scas are open, our countrymen can 
offer infinitely the best, the most 
valuable, and the most profitable as- 
sortments of goods. The passage 
round Cape Horn is now so greatly 
familiarized to our intrepid mariners, 
that we no longer shudder at the 
tempests and dangers which formerly 
distinguished our perusal of Lord 
Anson's Voyage. We have now, also, 
possession of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which in time, may afford facilities, by 
way of depét, atleast, not to be thought 
contemptible, by those who know how 
to turn them to advantage. 


While the exports are wheat, flour, 
cordage, tallow and beef, the trade of 
this country with North America, is 
not likely to increase very greatly. 
These are commodities which America 
herself furnishes; and the principle of 
barter, or interchange, does not seem 
to be very applicable to such com- 
_merce. The gold of this country is 
washed out of the earth, in the valley 
of Quillota, which for several feet in 
depth, is intermixed with this metal ; 
which is found in great purity. How far 
the supply might be increased, is at pre- 
sent uncertain : but considering the pre- 
mium borne by gold in Europe, it may 
become of consequence to the province. 
The silver mines are considered as being 
very rich: and the Chilians take care 
to report their belief that the mines of 
Potosi, in Peru, are exhausted. 


The most extraordinary particular of 
the whole, is, that this same valley of 
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Quillota is abundantly productive of | naval force, says Mr. B., is indispensa- 


corn, hemp, and cordage, of the finest 
qualities; which are generally trans- 
ported on mules to Valparaiso, from 
whence it is distant about thirty miles. 
Fruit trees, of every description, flourish 
also in this valley; and they derive 
much of their fertility and excellence 
from the practice of irrigation; trenches 
being cut to every tree (or, the trees 
being planted in trenches) which are 
kept constantly moist, throughout the 
dry season. This advantage gives them 
an incontestible superiority. The valley 
of Quillota is situated between St. Jago 
and the town of Valparaiso, which is the 
general port to the whole province. It 
is rendered the more striking in point 
of appearance, by the contrast of the 


But, the province of Chili has a 
natural connexion with another pro- 
vince, thatin spite ofapparent obstacles 
will long continue to operate. Peru is 
destitute of those articles, corn, hemp, 
aud cordage, in which Chili abounds : 
insomuch, that during certain periods 
of enmity, between the two provinces, 
corn was sold in Peru at twelve or 
fourteen dollars the (English) bushel. 
While, on the other hand, Chili is 
equally destitute of sugar, coffee, and 
the thousand et ceteras, which contri- 
bute to the enjoyments of social life : 
Six or seven shillings was at that time 


ble to enable the Chilians to invade 
Peru; for the desert of Attacama pre- 
vents them from marching thither by 
land.” Such are the attendants on 
revolutionary movements! Nothing but 
marchings, and invasions. It is not 
enough that Buenos-Ayres should 
change its masters, but Chili, also, 
shall be assisted with two thousand 
negroes and other forces, to establish 
new authorities : nor is it enough that 
Chili shall establish new authorities, 
Peru, also, must be invaded. At the 
present moment, Peru, it is presumed, 
affords the greatest proportion of 
resources in shipping and sailors :—the 
disposition of the people is another 
question. 


But, before Peru be invaded, it 
should seem to be the policy of Chili 
to see that all is well at home, Mr. B. 
informs us, that taking the population 
of Chili at 1,200,000, one third of this 
population is adverse to * the Patriots,” 
and still retains sentiments of loyalty. 
It would not, therefore, be very safe 
for any considerable force to be de- 
tached against Peru, or any where else 
out of the country, lest this party should 
take the advantage, and obtain the su- 
periority. 
For, it will hardly be thought that 
the new authorities of Chili, should 
under-estimate the strength of their 


no unusual price for a pound of sugar, 
or of coffee. While the same authori- 
ty was paramount over both provinces, 
this intercourse was mutually bene- 
ficial; and, should they once more 
combine their respective interests, this 
commerce will resume its former ac- 
tivity, and become the source of equal 
gratification to both. 


Very different are the sentiments 
which breathe in Mr. Bland’s Report, 
on the disposition of Chili. He de- 
scribes an intervening desert of upwards 
of 300 miles extent, as affording a pro- 
tection to the Chilians from any inva- 
sion by land from Peru ;—and doubt- 
less, this same desert affords a protec- 
tion to the Peruvians from any invasion 


by land from Chilii— A superior 


adherents ; and we should not be at all 
surprized to learn, that the true pro- 
portion of opinions was much nearer 
to numerical equality. 


A much more pressing danger, to 
Chili, is that arising from the parties 
which have alternately risen to power 
and sunk to bondage, in the short 
space of a few revolving years. These 
rival parties, the Carreras, on the one 
side, and the Lorrains, (called also, we 
believe, the Roses) on the other, not 
only suffered their animosities to rise 
to counteraction and broils, but went 
so far as to cut each other to pieces in 
set battles: insomuch that they lost 
sight of their common enemy, the 
Spanish Royalists, and suffered their 
adversaries to invade their country, 
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before the unnatural delirium had sub- 
sided. There are those who go so far 
as to affirm, that at the Battle of Ran- 
cagua, alluded to by Mr. Bland, the 
young Carreras, at the head of his 
regiment, had not sufficient compunc- 
tion at the destruction of his rivals by 
the Spanish bayonet, (though it cost 
the loss of the battle) to step forward 
to their relief from the ruin that sur- 
rounded them. If this single fact be 
truly stated, it speaks more than 
volumes for the unhappy fate of Chili, 
which ever be the party that holds the 
reins of Government. It agrees with 
Mr. Bland’s observation, that the Lor- 
rains, when in power, had sacrificed 


te of Chili. 


might have added, public report) de- 
scribes the monks and nuns of the 
several religious houses, as living the 
most profligate and licentious lives 
possible. Our readers have seen 
(Comp. Lit. Pan. N.S. Vol. V. p. 
556.) an instance of similar imputations 
on the Clerzy of Brazil, in the travels 
of M. Koster; whose work affords 
others to the same purpose. Nor is 
the language ef Dr. Robertson too 
harsh, when speaking of the priests in 
these countries, he says, “ the giddy, 
| the profligate, the avaricious, to whom 
the rigid discipline of a convent is 
intolerable, consider a mission to 
America, as a relief from mortification 


two of the most distinguished of the 
Carreras, under judicial forms, to gra- 
tify the vengeance of the reigning 
faction. 

The amount of the population is 
certainly stated at the highest in the 
official communication of the govern- 
ment of Chili to Mr. Bland. The 
amount of the army, if well disposed, 
well appointed, and well disciplined 
fighting men, are referred to, is taken 
much beyond the highest, even at the 
medium intended to be adopted. The 
Spanish force by which the Chilians 
were overcome, answered but little to 
our ideas of regular troops; and we 
have no reason to conclude that their 
opponents had any advantage over 
them, in these respects. Nor does it 
appear that the resources of the Chi- 
lians have since been so ample, as to 
place the question of their power to 
make better provision for their army, 
beyond all doubt, or suspicion. 

On the contrary, the poverty of the 
Government is acknowledged : it has 
prompted the rulers to lay hands on 
the property of the Church: that this 
property was enormous, we have reason 
to believe; nor are reasons wanting to 
persuade us, that it was but too often 
diverted from purposes _professedly 
pious, to the promotion of dissoluteness 
and gross immoralities. A late 
English traveller, who visited both 
Lima and St. Jago, affirms that the 
most respectable authority (to which he 


and bondage. There they soon obtain 
some parochial charge; and by their 
situation, far removed from the inspec- 
tion of their monastic superiors, and 
exempt by their character, from the 
jurisdiction of the diocesan, they are 
hardly subject to control. According 
to the testimony of the most zealous 
Catholics, many of the regular clergy 
in the Spanish settlements, are not 
only destitute of the virtues becoming 
their profession, but regardless of that 
external decorum and respect, for the 
opinion of mankind, which preserve a 
semblance of worth, where the reality 
is wanting. Secure of impunity, some 
regulars, in contempt of their vow of 
poverty, engage opeuly in commerce, 
and are so rapaciously eager in amassing 
wealth, that they become the most 
grievous oppressors of the Indians, 
whom it was their duty to have pro- 
tected. Others with no less flagrant 
violation of their vow of chastity, 
indulge with little disguise in the most 
dissolute licentiousness.” 

Things are not mended, since the 
days alluded to by Dr. Robertson ; 
and revolutionary times are, of all 
others, the least adapted to efficient 
improvement of morals, professional or 
popular. We cannot wonder, that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bland, neither monks 
nor nuns, have been treated with much 
ceremony ; but, we do not observe that 
any better materials for building up 
truly religious houses, are put in their 
place. 
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hy the way of the post-road, a distance of 
about 900 miles, He left Mendoza on the 
29th of April, and, crossing the Andes, 
reached Santiago de Chili on the 5th of Mav ; 
the whole route being, perhaps, about 1,200 
miles. At this latter place Mr. Bland pre- 
sented himself to Don Antouio Jose Irisarri, 
Secretary of State, through whom he obtained 
an interview with Don Beruardo O'Higgins, 
the Supreme Director of Chili, He was 
received with much cordiality by the Director, 
with whom he had, at different times, very 
interesting conversations, touching the pre- 
sent and future probable condition of Chili, 
and the friendly sentiments which the United 
States entertained towards that country. 

In the several interviews which Mr. Bland 
had with the Supreme Director, he repre- 
sented to him the good disposition which 
the Government of the United States 
cherished towards the independent authori- 
ties of Chili, and the cause in which they are 
engaged ; the sympathy which the free citi- 
zens of North America felt for the sufferings 
of those who were contending for liberty and 
emancipation from the yoke of Old Spain in 
the southern part of the American continent; 
and portrayed to him the benefits to be de- 
rived from the establishment of the repre- 
sentative system, by the immediate formation 
of a Congress. 

To these observations O’ Higgins answered, 
that he was not insensible to the friendship 
of the United States ,; that it was his inten- 
tion to institute a free government as soon as 
Chili was entirely freed of her enemies, and 
sufficieatly tranquillized for the purpose ; 
but that the present moment was inau- 
spicious for the commencement of so great a 
work ; that in times of public perl the 
presence of a Congress had been found ex 
tremely pernicious ; that Mexico had been 
lost by a Congress ; that the Congress of Ve- 
nezuela once lost that country; and that 
Buenos-Ayres had been endangered by a 
Congress: lately, indeed, he admitted, the 
Jatter had Jearnt to act in more concert, and 
with greater propriety 

The Supreme Director having intimated 
that it was expected the United States would 
recognize the independence of Chili, and that 
the Chilians would grant special favours in 
commerce to the nation (and it would be 
gratifying if the United States should be the 
nation) first making such recognition, 
Mr, Bland replied, that the single object of 
his mission was to make inquiry as to the 
true posture of affairs in Chili; that the 
United States would be thankful for any 
favours of the kind, but that they did not 
ask for them ; that all they desired was to 
be put on a footing with other nations, and 
were willing to rely, as to any advantages in 


commerce and navigation, on the skill and | 


industry of their merchants and seamen ; 
that he had repaired to Santiago in order to 
procure, upon the spot, accurate knowledge 


of the country, of its institutions, and of its 
capacities in peace and war; that the Govern- 
ment of the United States only wished to see 
its way clearly, and would make no improper 
use of this information; and that any parti- 
culars communicated to him from authority 
might be considered as confidential, or other- 
wise, just as the Supreme Director might 
deem proper, 

The Supreme Director, O'Higgins, ad- 
mitted the propriety of authentic informa- 
tion, in order that the Government of the 
United States might act intelligently with 
regard to South American affairs, and told 
Mr. Bland that he would cause an official 
statement to be made out respecting the con- 
dition and resources of Chili, aud placed in 
his hands for that purpose ; which promise 
the Supreme Director complied with, 


During the intercourse between Mr. Bland 
aud O'Higgins, the former explained to the 
latter the motives which actuated the Presi. 
dent in the seizure of Amelia Island, and in 
driving the banditti from Galveston; and 
told him, that the freebooters who had been 
ferced from those places were not the only 
armed vessels whose officers and crews had 
interrupted the lawful commerce of the 
United States, for that some of the privateers 
cruising under regular Patriot commissions 
had committed depredations upon their trade; 
that the United States would, at all hazards, 
defend the fair traffic of her citizens; and 
that they would do so even against the 
Chilians, however painful it might be to 
crush inthe germ a growing intimacy be- 
tween the two people, and which promised 
to bein the sequel fruitful of benefits to them 
both, 

O'Higgins did not even know where 
Amelia [sland and Galveston were situated, 
until Mr. Bland explained the positions to 
him. He decidedly approved of the conduct 
of the President in driving off the pirates 
from thence, inasmuch as it tended to pre- 
serve the character of the Patriot cause 
from imputations of an injurious nature: he 
had heard of outrages committed by private 
armed vessels sailing under some of the inde- 
pendent flags of South America; but that, 
whatever might have been the behaviour of 
| the vessels acting under commissions from 
‘other states, no charge of the kind could 

justly be brought against the Chilians ; that 
‘in fact, with the exception of some fishing- 
boats, it was not until very lately that the 
Government of Chili had any vessels of war 
under its control; and that he had taken 
great care, by giving proper instructions, and 
by placing suitable superintending officers on 
board, to prevent any departure from the 
rules of naval warfare prescribed by the law 
of nations, 
In one of the conversations which took 
| place, Mr. Bland told the Supreme Director, 
that when he was at Rio Janeiro (where, it 
will be recollected, the commissioners 
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touched, on their way to Buenos-Ayres,) he 
had learnt through Mr, Sumter, the Minister 
of the United States, from the Spanish 
Minister resident there, that Great Britain 
had been induced to take an active part in 
favour of Old Spain, and had influenced the 
Allied Sovereigns of Europe to interpose for 
the adjustment of ditferences between her 
and her colonies ; and that the plan of ad- 
justment was to be something like that which 
had been formerly rejected by the Cortes, 
and might be found in a work that had been 
published in England, entitled, “ An Outline 
of the Revolution in Spanish America.” 


At first O'Higgins did not believe in the 
truth of the information which Mr. Bland 
had received ; he said that the British would 
hardly do so, as they wanted the commerce 
of Spanish America: but shortly after, meet- 
ing with him again, the Supreme Director 
said he was then convinced of it ; for he had 
seen Capt. Shirriff, of the British frigate 
Andromache, in Santiago, who hud told him 
that he had in his possession papers on the 
subject, with which be was going to Lima, in 
Peru, O'Higgins further remarked, that all 
attempts to reconcile the South Americans, 
short of the acknowledgment of their inde 
pendence, would be fruitless ; and that a 
return to allegiance under the government of 
Old Spain was wholly out of the question. 


On the 9th July Mr. Bland, having re- 
ceived the statistical information which the 
Supreme Director had promised him, took 
leave of him and of the Secretary of State 
Irisarri. O'Higgins expressed his intention 
of writing a letter to the President ; but 
whether he did so or not, Mr. Bland had not 
distinctly related. 


On the 10th of July Mr. Bland left San- 
tiago de Chili; on the Lith he arrived at 
Valparaiso; and on the 15th of July he 
sailed thence in the brig America, Captain 
Daniel Rea, and arrived, by the way of Cape 
Horn, at Philadelphia, on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1818. 


The narrative of Mr. Bland’s communica- 
tions with the Supreme Director forms but 
a small portion of his Report concerning 
Chili, He furnishes in addition a very 
copious description of thac region of our 
hemisphere, iv which he now and then lets 
his fancy get the better of his judgment. 
But, from the mass of pages which he has 
written, circumstances of a highly interesting 
complexion may be selected. 


From Mr. Bland’s account, it would seem 
that Chili is a country (excluding the Ma- 
gellanic tract, or New Chili) of about 1,000 
miles in extent on the sea coast ; that it has 
many excellent ports convenient for foreign 
trade; that it is a country fruitful in grain, 
wine, and oil, and productive in gold, silver, 
copper, and tin; that it is destined to be the 
granary of that part of the world; that its 


800,000 of these are under the domination of 
the Patriots, the remainder being under the 
jurisdiction of the Royalists ; that there are. 
about §0,000 Indian slaves in all Chili; 
and but very few slaves of the African race. 
All the mechanical arts and agriculture are 
in a rude state, and the roads and pathways 
in a neglected condition. The principal ar- 
ticles of export are the metals already men- 
tioned, together with wheat, flour, hemp, 
cordage, hides, tallow, jerked beef, vecunia, 
guanaca, chinchilla skins, figs, raisins, &c. 
Of 4,000,000 of dollars’ worth of imports, ia 
the course of last year, two millions in value 
were from England, one from the United 
States, and one from Buenos-Ayres. The 
articles furnished from the United States are 
chiefly tobacco, windsor chairs, saddlery and 
furniture. Of European commodities, Mr. 
Bland thinks the manufactures of France 
and Germany are preferred. The stocks of 
cattle are numerous and fine ; the horses are 
active, spirited, serviceable, and cheap ; but 
the mules are the common beasts of burden, 
The soil and climate of Chili are different in 
different places: from the Straits of Chacao 
to the river Biobio it is woody, fertile, and 
salubrious, and is inhabited by the Arauca- 
nians, or natives; from the Biobio to the 
river Maule, the country isthe same, but the 
population is Spanish: from the Maule to 
the Aconcagua, still fertile, but no forests : 
from the valley of Aeoncagua the mine 
country presents itself, which is less fruitfal 
on the surface: after the mine country, the 
dreary desert of Atacama, upwards of 300 
miles extent, affords a protection to the Chi 
lians from any invasion by land from Peru. 
From the Straits of Chacao to the river 
Maule, it rains at amy season ; at Santiago di 
Chili there is no rain for seven months in the 
year; and beyond Capiapo rains are hardly 
known. Mr, Bland divides the country into 
two regions—the one variable and humid, 
and the other invariable and dry. Fuel, in 
some parts, is scarce; but it is said there is 
plenty of pit-coal on the banks of the Biebio, 
near Conception. The Archipelago of 
Ancud, or Chiloe, contains 47 islands ; it isa 
considerable fishery, and will be a nursery for 
seamen, There are only three carriage roads 
inall Chili. The fertile part ef the soil is 
situated in valleys, surrounded for the most 
part by hills and mountains ; and the inha- 
bitants of these valleys communicate with 
each other prineipally by mule paths, 
Mr. Bland describes the people generally as 
being “ mild, amiable, brave, and uninform- 
ed.” Santiago is the capital, and contains 
about 40,000 souls. The Royalists have 
possession of Penco, and a considerable dis- 
trict around Conception, which is their 
strong hold ; they retain, also, Valdivia and 
Chiloe. The patriot army, at a medium, 
(for Mr. Irisarri and Mr, Blaud differ on 
this point) is about 6,000 strong, 2,000 of 
which are negroes from Buenos-Ayres ; there 


population is about 1,200,000 souls ; that 


are no Chiliap officers in it, however, above 
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the rank of Captain, with the exception of 
O'Higgins, who is a Brigadier under San 
Martin, and Colonel Raymon Freyere. The 
navy consists of but three or four indifferent 
vessels, but would be increased by the addi- 
tion of two new ships of war, to be called | 
San Martin and Chucabuco, built at New 
York, and for which purpose Messrs. Aguirre 
and Gomez were, a considerable time since, 
sent to the United States from Buenos-Ayres 
with money. A superior naval force is indis- 
pensable to enable the Chilians to invade 
Peru, for the desert of Atacama prevents 
them from marching thither by land. The 
Chiliaas have no seamen of their own, 


The revenue of the Government in Chili 
is derived from duties on imports and exports; 
from an excise which is laid upon almost 
every thing that is suld; from a direct tax, 
the mines, papal bulls, printed indulgences 
for the living and the dead, a crusade tax, 
tithes, forfeited estates of the Jesuits, volun- 
tary contributions, and from confiscated 
estates of the enemies of the Patriot cause, 
The officers of the customs and the judges 
of the commercial courts receive no regular 
salaries, and a duty is imposed on merchan- 
dise to compensate them ; in addition, traders 
quicken their exertions by presents or bribes. 
There’ are 10,000 monks and nuns in the 
country. Thecharch holds one-third of the 
landed property of the state. The chnrch 
lands are farmed eut to tenants, who let 
them again to under tenants, and these last 
work them with slaves: thus three sets of 
idlers are supported upon the product of the 
industry of the labouring class. In addition 
to their landed estates, the religious institu- 
tions have what are called their censos, or 
money lent out at an interest of fivefper cent 
per annum, to the amount of ten millions of 
dollars, Besides their share of the tithes, 
which the state still permits them to 
draw, the clergy have the annats, or first 
fruits, which yield to each curate between 
two and three hundred dollars per annum, 


The government of Chili, it seems, is 
needy, and has made some progress towards 
laying hands on the enormous property of 
the priests. Indeed neither monks nor nuns, 
according to Mr, Bland, are treated with 
much ceremony; some of the former have 
been turned out of their dwelling-places, 
which have been occupied for military pur- 
poses, and some of them have been tried for 
treasonable practices, 


The most immediately interesting part of 
the Report is that which gives the history of 
the Chilian Revolution, and the change of 
parties among the Patriots, There have, it 
appears, been two powerful factions in that 
country of the revolutionists themselves. 
At the head of one were the Carreras ; the 
Larrains formed the other, with O'Higgins 
at their head. At the beginning of the con- 
test for independence, the Carrera faction 
prevailed, Jt would seem, however, this 


party did not manage affairs in a judicious 
manner; for at the battle of Raneagua, 
against the Royalists, fought on the 2d of 
October, 1814, the Patriots were entirely de- 
feated, and fled over the Andes, They were 
rallied at Mendoza by Sav Martin, who iden- 
tified himself with the Larrain faction ; and, 
having obtained a reinforcement of 2,000 
negroes from Buenos-Ayres, crossed the 
mountains, and, on the 12th February, 1816, 
fought the battle of Chacabuco, defeated the 
Royalists, and took their commander, Marco, 
prisoner, This may he called the second 
epoch of the revolution in Chili. The 
Carrera party was, of course, put down, and 
the Larrains, with O'Higgins as chief, con- 
firmed themselves in power by the victory of 
Mapu, obtained on the 5th April, 181s. 
It is greatly to the dishonour of the Larrains 
that they seized this moment of success to 
put to death two of the most distinguished of 
the Carreras, They were sacrificed under 
judicial forms, and onthe pretext of treason, 
Their execution was a foul and btoody 
murder, to gratify the vengeance of the 
reigning faction. 


The closest intimacy subsists between the 
Governments of Chili and Buenos-Ayres. 
O'Higgins told Mr, Bland, that there was 
nething which Buenos-Ayres could ask of 
Chili that would not be granted ; and that 
Buenos-Ayres would act in like manner 
towards Chili, All the inhabitants of 
Buenos-Ayres are naturalized citizens of 
Chili, The Supreme Director, by way of 
characterising the intimacy, said they were 
as two bodies actuated by one soul, Mr. 
Bland thinks, however, that this connexion 
is to the disadvantage of the Chilians, and 
conceives that it will not be lastin . 


Under the faction of the Carreras, at the 
commencement of the revolution, the press, 
for the first time, was introduced into Chili, 
Before that period all books and papers, 
prior to their entrance into the country, 
were inspected and approved by the Holy 
Inquisition in Spaiu or at Lima. ‘The name 
of the first paper was the Aurora, It was 
printed weekly, at a printing-oflice sent from 
New York, and managed by three citizens of 
the United States, It was edited by Camilia 
Henriquez, now of Buenos-Ayres, The op- 
posite party also published a paper, which 
they called the Aurora. It was edited by 
Irisarri; but at this time there are four 
weekly papers issued at Santiago: and none 
are published any where else in Chili; their 
names are the Ministerial Gazette, which is 
the acknowledged paper of the Goverument, 
El Argos, El Duende, and El Sol, They are 
all printed at the same press, and edited by 
clerks and officers of the Government. ‘Two 
other printing-presses had been carried there 
for sale, but they were not saleable articles, 
Newspapers and pamphlets are cenveyed 
free of postage, aud books are imported free 
of duty, 
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The reader may recollect that, after the 
battle of Maypu, the Viceroy of Peru was 
desirous of effecting an exchange of prisoners, 
and sent on board the United States’ sloop of 
war Ontario, Captain Biddle, from Lima, an 
officer to Valparaiso and Santiago for the 
purpose, It turned out, however, on inves- 
tigation, that the Royalists had a few or no 
Chilian prisoners ; that those which they for- 
merly had, having been confined in one of 
the islands of the Archipelago of Chiloe, 
were released by the Patriots after the battle 
of Chacabuco. The Patriots, on the con- 
trary, had about 8,000 Royalist prisoners, 
and were willing they should be exchanged 
for any prisoners which the Royalists held 
belonging to Buenos-Ayres ; but, owing to 
some contempt manifested in relation to the 
Patriot authorities, no cartel was agreed 
upon, 

Incidentally speaking of Peru, Mr. Bland 
says, that one-third of the population of that 
country are whites of anmixed blood, and two- 
thirds ave mulattoes and negroes ; the latter, 
in general, as well iuformed as the whites. 


Observations on Criminal Jurispru- 
dence, and the Reformation of Cri- 
minals; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing the latest Reports of the State 
Prisons or Penitentiaries of Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Massachussetts; 
and other Documents. By William 
Roscoe, Esq. 8vo. 9s. Cadell and 
Davies, London, 1819. 


Tuat the Criminal Law of England is 
ina state that imperiously calls for revi- 
sion, is a fact, which needs only to be 
mentioned, to be universally admitted. 
«« Sanguinary statutes, operative only in 
deforming our jurisprudence, and invest- 
ing judges with discretion never originally 
intended, but rendered necessary by a 
nugatory severity, cannot be suffered to 
remain standing amid the general stir of 
education and improvement. So man 
of our statutes have been made in parti- 
cular and temporary exigencies, in mo- 
ments of excited public feeling, and tran- 
sient fits of legislation,—with so little re- 
gard to system or proportion, and little 
connexion between law and natural sen- 
timent,that everymotive of policy, justice, 
and decency,” requires some change to 
be made in our criminal Jaw, so far as it 
relates to capital punishments and to the 
mode in which it is administered. Some 
of the more grossly severe acts have been 
expunged from the statute book, through 


the generous and persevering efforts of 
the late much-lamented Sir Samuel Rom- 
illy. Much, however, remains to be 
done ; and Mr. Roscoe has, most season- 
ably, offered the valuable work to the 
consideration of the public, of which we 
hasten to offer ourreadersa brief analysis. 


The first topic discussed by Mr. R. is, 
the motives and ends of Punishment. In 
this section he strongly and ably combats 
the notion that anger is not only allowable 
in criminal jurisprudence, but that at- 
tempts to extirpate it must be vain, and, 
if successful, would be injurious. He 
further contends, and with much force of 
argument, that itis only the calm exercise 
of reason, by removing the inducement, 
or correcting the dispo-ition to crimes, 
or by taking a sincere interest in the wel- 
fare of the offender, and convincing him 
that the evils he experiences are the una- 
voidable consequences of his own miscon- 
duct, and are inflicted upon him for his 
own good,—that we can expect to pro- 
duce any beneficial effect. Upon the 
practicability of this is founded the great 
plan of modern improvement, called the 
penitentiary system, the advantages of 
which are every day becoming more ap- 
parent; and which, when perfected by 
experience, cannot fail to produce the 
happiest and most important results on 
the moral character and condition of 
mankind. 

In the sections “ on punishments by way 
of example,” and ‘on the prevention of 
crimes,”’ our author shews the inadequacy 
of extreme severity, and urges various 
moral considerations; which, if duly con- 
sidered, will not merely prevent the com- 
mission of crimes, but will greatly im- 
prove the condition of the country." The 
inefficacy of the existing laws, which in- 
flict the punishment of death for various 
crimes as well as of those which impose 
punishments of inferior degree, are next 
considered, and illustrated by many au- 
thentic facts, drawn from the evidence 
laid before various committees of the 
House of Commons within the last two 
or three years. 


The section, which discusses “proposed 
improvements in Criminal Law,” is little 
more than a statement of the difficulties 
experienced by Beccaria and other emi- 
nent writers who have treated on crimes 
and punishments ; but the two following 
sections, on the origin and present state of 
the Penitentiaries in America, on the Pe- 
nitentiary system on theContinent of Europe, 
and also in this Country, present a rich 
collection of most important facts. The 
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StateofPennsy!vania had the distinguished 
honour of originating Penitentiaries in 
America: the success attending the Pe- 


nitentiary at Philadelphia induced some | 


benevolent individuals at New York to 
rocure the enactment of a law in 1796 
in that State for erecting a similar edifice. 


“By this law, which has sin'ce received 
several amendments, all those crimes (ex- 
cepting treason and murder, which conti- 
nue capital) that were before punished 
with death, were punishable by imprison- 
ment for life ; all offences above the de- 
gree of petty larceny, are punishable for 
the first offence by imprisonment, for a 
term not exceeding fourteen years, and 
for a second offence for life. Petty lar- 
cenies for aterm not exceeding one year ; 
and persons guilty of a second offence, 
were to have their punishment augment- 
ed fora time not exceeding three years. 
All persons convicted might also be sub- 
jected to hard labour, or solitude, or both, 
at the discretion of the court. Forfeiture 
of goods and lands, except for treason, 
deodands, and corporal punishments, 
were wholly abolished. 


“For the management of the prison, se- 
ven inspectors were appointed by the go- 
vernor and council during pleasure o 
salaries were paid to them ; actuated by 
principles of benevolence, and a love of 
justice and humanity, they offered the 
voluntary contribution of their services. 
They sought no other recompense than 
those feelings which accompany the ex- 
ertions of good men for the benefit of 
society. It was their duty to on ip 
into and inspect the general state of the 
prison; to see that the keepers were at- 
tentive and faithful in the discharge of 
their several duties; that cleanliness, 
decency, and order, were every where 
maintained; that the prisoners were 
treated with justice and humanity; to 
listen to their complaints and communi- 
cations; to admonish the bad, applaud 
the good, and encourage all to amend- 
ment and reformation ; and to give them 
such advice as might awake virtuous sen- 
sibility, and promote their moral and re- 
ligious improvement.” 

“Under such directions, the Penitenti- 
ary at New York was as successful in its 
operation as that at Philadelphia; and 
similar establishments, under the name 
of State prisons, have sinee been founded 
in Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and 
other places,” 


“For some time after their commence- 
ment, these establishments appear to have 
answered every purpose which their pro- 
moters had in view. Most of them were 
conducted by persons who undertook 
their management without the induce- 
ment of salaries, or any other interested 
motive, and under their direction they 
continued for a course of years to be pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial effects. 
There is, however, reason to apprehend, 
that as these institutions were, from va- 
rious causes, deprived of this assistance, 
a relaxation of discipline took place ; 
and that as the terms of commitment be- 
gan to expire, or the prisoners were dis- 
charged on pardon as reformed, the num- 
ber of those recommitted for new offcaces 
began to increase. This circumstance, 
combining with the rapid increase of po- 
pulation in every part of the United States, 
oceasioned such an influx of prisoners, 
that the buildings became inadequate to 
their reception, or at least to afford that 
accommodation which is indispensable to 
their utility. 

«The mere want of sufficient accom- 
modations for the prisoners is not the only 
cause of the present unfavourable state of 
the Penitentiaries in America. Perhaps 
a still more substantial one may be found 
in the injudicious practice of receiving a 
second, a third, and even a fourth time, 
into these institutions, such criminals as 
have already undergone a series of disci- 
pline, and have been discharged before 
the expiration of their sentence as persons 
effectually reformed. 


“It isindeed impossible to conceive any 
proceeding more derogatory to the cha- 
racter, and destructive of the benefits of 
these institutions, than this repeated and 
inefficient attempt. By the reception of 
a criminal for a second offence, who has 
already been discharged as reclaimed, the 
establishment confesses its own inutility, 
and isno lenger a school of reform, but a 
receptacle and shelter for acknowledged 
guilt. ‘The prisoners confined under the 
expectation of being reclaimed, findin 
themselves intermixed with abandone 
profligates, who have gone through the 
same process without eifect, will despair 
of their own recovery, or be induced to 
relax in their efforts ; and finding that 
such criminals can again be received, will 
have no higher wish than to imitate their 
example. Nor canit be contended, that 
there is any motive to operate upon the 
mind of the discharged criminal, with 
sufficient force to deter him from the 
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perpetration of future offences, while he 
contemplates, as the worst consequence, 
his recommitment to a place with which 
he is already well acquainted, and which, 
by long habit, he has learnt to render to- 
lerable, if not agreeable. 

fact, the readmission into a Peniten- 
tiary of any person who has been dis- 
charged as reformed, affixes a stigma on 
the character of the establishment itself; 
because such person may be presumed 
to have availed himself of the credit given 
him by the institution, to impose upon 
others, and in all probability to commit 
crimes, which otherwise it would not have 
been in his power to do; thereby not 
only throwing discredit on snch institu- 
tion, but making it, ina manner acces- 
sary to his offence. 


We have not room for many particu- 
Jars relative to the Penitentiary system, 
practised generally on the continent; but 
the following information relative to the 
prisons of Paris, which were visited in 
1814 and 1815 by the Hon. G. Bennet, 
M. P. is too valuable not to be transplant- 
ed to our pages. This gentleman stated 
to the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that 

“Though little advance has been 
made in France towards a penitentiary 
system, yet that the greatest pains 
seein every where to be taken to keep 
the prisoners in a state of active and use- 
ful labour; and that, under proper restric- 
tions and regulations, there seems to be 
no trade that cannot with safety be re- 
ceived witnin the walls of a prison.”— 
“ That in the prison of St. Pelagie, where 
persons are confined for small offences, 
not condamnés aux fers, the imprisonment 
is for various tems, none above ten 
years” ‘There were three hundred 
and fifty criminals, varying from all ages, 
from ten years old to sixty. A general 
system of work is introduced; there was 
hardly any one idle ; work is found by 
manufacturers in Paris, and a person is in 
each workshop, to watch overand instruct 
the workmen. ‘The trades at work were 
—stocking-makers, tailors, shoe-makers, 
button-makers, cardings, cotton-spinning 
and carding, carpenters, goldsmiths, and 
tewellers, Of the earnings, one-third goes 
for their food; one-third forms a purse 
given tothem at their discharge ; and one- 
third every fourth day or week for pocket 
money. They work from eight in the 
morning, in winter, to eight at night, with 
two hours of interval for dinner and ex- 
ercise, from eleven to one ; and from five 
in the morning in summer to seven in the 


evening.” ‘No irons_used except for 
refractory prisoners. Ordinary punish- 
ment, solitary confinement in a cell for 
two or three days. No one allowed to 
be struck. ‘The friends of the prisoners 
can visit them twice a week by an order 
from the police.” The regulations seem 
upon the whole to be gvod ; food suffici- 
ent; and a visiting magistrate daily goes 
round to hear all complaints. 


Inthe St. Lazare there were eight hun- 
dred and eighty women under sentence. 
“ The common crime was domestic theft, 
and the majority of the prisoners servants 
in Paris.” The system of correctional 
police seems to be good. In twenty years 
about twelve hundred have been dis- 
charged, out of whom about two hundred 
have again been confine’; and many 
»ersons who have been there are now 
iving rich and os ey at Paris. The 
prison is inspected daily. Mass is per- 
formed once a week, on Sundays. No 
prayers ou week days. No religious or 
moral instruction whatever. A general 
system of labour prevails throughout the 
prison. From one hundred to one hun- 
dred and thirty in each work-room, under 
one inspector. Needle-work, spinning, 
winding, shawl-making, and embroidery. 
Their earnings are divided into three 
parts. One forthe government, one for 
the purse to be given them on their dis- 
charge, which sometimes amounts to 
three or four hundred francs, and one 
payable to them every fifteen days. The 
directorsof the house make their arrange- 
ments with the contractors for the work. 
It is done at a cheaper rate than by free 
labour. ‘The prisoners were well dressed 
in prison dresses ; neat and comfortable, 
The fault of the establishment appeared 
to be in the numbers ; a want of classifi- 
cation; and consequently the peniten- 
tiary system was not as effective as it 
ought to be. 


“In the Bicétre,six hundred and eighty- 
two persons of all descriptions were con- 
fined, four hundred of whom were at 
work in different trades. Some earned 
as high as thirty or forty sous a day. ‘The 
earnings were divided in thirds as before 
mentioned. No irons used, but the pri- 
son was in general dirty and oifensive.— 
‘The chief defects in these establishments, 
in many respects so creditable to the 
country, seem to be the want of separate 
sleeping rooms, and an inattention to 
cleanliness— circumstances of the most 
indispensable importance to the health 
and improvement of the prisoners, and to 
the success of any Penitentiary.’’ 
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Of the Penitentiary at Milbank we 
deem it unnecessary to extract any par- 
ticulars, a3 our former volumes have pre- 
sented our readers with the more re- 
markable circumstances, at the times they 
occurred ; but the account of the gaol at 
Liverpool is in many respects so interest- 
ing that we cannot withhold it from our 
readers, This gaol, Mr. Roscoe informs 
us, has been erected about thirty years. 


“Mr. Howard saw it in its progress in the 
year 1787, and expressed his opinion, 
that “with a view to security, health, re- 
formation, and convenience, it would be one 
of the first borough gaol: in the kingdom.” 


“It is enclosed with a stone wall,twenty- 
one feet high, and consists of six wings, 
all converging in a semicircle, towards 
the chapel and the governor’s house. 


“Of these wings, three only are at pre- 
sent occupied for the purposes of the bo- 
rough. In these are confined prisoners 
for debt, sued by process in the Borough 
Court, persons fined under the Dock Po- 
lice Acts, and such delinquents as the 
Borough magistrates think proper to 
commit. 

“The other three wings are now let by 
the Corporation to the County, as a 
House of Correction; and, at present, 
contain $43 prisoners, of whom 84 are 
females ; all of whom are now employed 
invarious kinds of work, under a regulated 
system of labour, as directed by the ma- 
gistrates, and carried into execution by 
Mr. Thomas Amos, the present governor, 
This plan commenced in June, 1817, 
since which it has been carried on with 
an increasing prospect of utility. The 
employments fur the males are weaving, 
winding cotton, coopers’ work, tailors, 
shee-makers, clog-makers, &c. For some 
of these, new work-shops were requisite, 
which have been erected by the prison- 
ers, as brickliyers, goiners, &c. The 
women are employed in knitting, sewing, 

pickiug cotten, &c. in making slops, or 
cloathing for seamen, and for exportation 
to the colonies. Their own cloathing 
(except woollens) is also manufactured in 
the house. Children are first instructed 
in spinning and winding, and are after- 


wards put to the looms or other kinds of 
labour. 

“The criminal is allowed one-fourth of | 
his earnings for his own use; half of this 
is paid him weekly, the other half is re- 
served till his discharge. ‘Till this plan 
of a small weekly payment was adopted, 
an inducement was evidentiy wanting ; 
but this produced a striking effect. 
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“A Chaplain is appointed, who performs 
the church service every Sunday, and 
reads prayers once in the week days. 


“The occupation of this building bythe 
county is, however, only of atemporary 
nature; a House of Correction or Peni- 
tentiary, upon a still larger scale, having 
been commence(, and being now in great 
forwardness, in the township of Kirkdale, 
within two miles of Liverpool. ‘This 
building will, when finished, consist of 
two half segments of an ellipsis, placed at 
a considerable distance from each other, 
but united at the ends by ranges of build- 
ing, one side of which will form the Ses- 
sions House for this part of the county ; 
the other, the Governor’s House and other 
accommodations. The Chapel will be 
placed in the centre. This building is so 
constructed, as to afford every conveni- 
encefor the proper classification of offend- 
ers. There will be a separate cell for 
every criminal by night, and a work-shop 
where he will be employed, either alone 
or with others, according to the nature of 
his business, by day. ‘he work-shops 
will be erected on the outsile of the two 
elliptical segments, leaving a sufficient 
passage between, The building is placed 
near a healthy village, in an elevated 
situation, and will afford every accom- 
modation for carrying the 
system into full effect ; and from the en- 
couragement already given, and the con- 
stant attention paid by the county magis- 
trates, seconded by the judicious, firm, 
and conciliating measures adopted by 
the governor, there is every reason to 
hope that when the opportunities of im- 
provement and reformation shall be in- 
creased by the additional conveniences 
of the new building, this establishment 
will vie with any in the kingdom. 


“inthe mean time, an earnest and highly 
commendable attempt is now making, to 
combine with the habits of order and in- 
dustry amongst the convicts at Liverpool, 
a regular plan of intellectual and moral 
instruction. For this purpose a number 
of ladies, of the Society of Friends, have 
associated together, and have undertaken 
to instruct these unfortunate women in 
useful occupations, and to superintend 
and direct their labours; thereby ren- 
dering what was considered as their pu- 
nishment, the means ot their reformation 
and future welfare. This idea was suz- 
gested by the success of the beneficent 
efiorts of Mrs. Fry, in reclaiming the 
prisoners in Newgate. On her recent 
visitto Liverpool, she found many persons 
who, from similar motives, had followed 
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her generous and enlightened example, 
and had constituted a committee, and 
applied to the magistrates for their en- 
couragement and support. By her assist- 
ance and advice, the assent of the magis- 
trates was obtained; and a matron was 
appointed to carry into effect the direc- 
tions of the committee ‘The convicts 
entered into the plan not only with wil:- 
ingness, but with cheerfulness. They 
chose monitors from amongst themselves 
to regulate their proceedings. The inac- 
tivity and disorder incident to gaols,have 
been effectually banished; and the whole 
now presentsascene of peaceful industry, 
where their labours are relieved by read- 
ing select portions of scripture, or by in- 
tervals of necessary refreshment and re- 
pose.” 

The last section, on the discipline of a 
Penitentiary, contains many important 
suggestionswhichdo not admit of abridge- 
ment. The appendix comprises nume- 
rous reports concerning the state of Peni- 
tentiaries and Penitentiary discipline in 
various parts of the world, which are 
either quoted or referred to in the pre- 
ceeding part of the work: From these 
we could with pleasure have made ample 
extracts, ifourtime and space would have 
permitted ; the accounts of the moral 
and religious reformation on boarseveral 
of the Hulks, will prove highly gratifying 
to every virtuous and benevolent mind. 

Mr. Roscoe's name will doubtless en- 
sure to his work an extensive circulation. 
The enlarged, humane, and philosophic 
views, whish he has taken of the various 
subjects treated by him, do equal honour 
to his head and his heart ; and we trust 
that his suggestions will meet with that 
attention they so eminently deserve, in 
the approaching parliamentary discuss- 
sions relative to the present sanguinary 
complexion of our criminal faws 


A Treatise on the Importance of ex- 
tending the British Fisheries; con- 
taining a description of the Iceland 
Fisheries, and of the Newfoundland 
Fishery and Colony; together with 
remarks and propositions for the bet- 
ter supply of the Metropolis and the 
Interior, with cured and fresh Fish, 
By S. Phelps, 8vo. 6s. Simpkin and 
Marshall; London, 1818. 


The importance of the Fisheries, not 
only as a profitable source of commerce, 


but especially as a nursery for seamen, is 
now so fully admitted that we should con- 
sider it a waste of our readers time and 
patience were we to enter into a par- 
ticular consideration of them. The situa- 
tion of the British coasts, indeed, is the 
most advantageous for catching fish in the 
World. ‘Tre Scottish Islands, particularly 
those to the north and west, lie most com- 
modiously for carrying on the fishing trade 
to perfection ; and the various creeks, 
coasts, bays, rivers, and lakes of Scotland, 
are replenished with the greatest abund- 
ance of the finest fish. The unfortunate 
monarch, Charles I, was so sensible of the 
advantages to be derived from fisheries, 
that he began the experiment, together 
with a company of merchants; but the 
civil war soon frustrated that project. 
Charles II. made a similar attempt ; but 
his pressing wants cansed him to withdraw 
his money from the concern, which soon 
after fell to the ground. Since the Union 
with Scotland, every successful attempts 
have been made to retrieve the fisheries ; 
and those carried on by British Capital 
and industry in other parts of the world 
have been protected by various acts of the 
legislature. Deeply convinced of the great 
value of the fisheries bothin a commercial 
and also in a political point of view, 
Mr. Phelps has offered in the volume, 
now under consideration, numerous im- 
portant facts, all of which concur to shew 
the necessity of extending the British 
Fisheries. 


The first place to which our attention 
is directed, is the island of Iceland; the 
bays and rivers of which are tull of fish, 
and in such abundance that the natives 
do not fish on the outward banks, where 
the greatest quantities of the finest fish 
are to be caught; but confine themselves 
to the bays or fiords, where they catch an 
inferior kind of fish in small boats. The 
Icelandic Rivers, it appears, contain 
abundance of very fine salmon, and it is 
stated that one single river in Iceland will 
produce as much salmon as all the rivers 
of England and Scotland. 


As the trade with Iceland is now open, 
and the British Government has granted 
a bounty of £3 per ton on the Iceland 
por our author recommends the es- 
tablishment of an Iceland Fishing Com- 
pany, under the following peculiar advan- 
tages. 


“1st. The supply of fish is inexhaustible, 
2d. The fishing gronnds round Iceland 
are at no greater distance from the shores 
of Scotland and Ireland than the: south 
banks of Newfoundland are from St. John’s 


where the fish is cured.” 
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“The plan of this societyshould therefore 
be, to catch the fish on the coasts of Toc- 
land, and bring it to the Orkney, or other 
stations, to be cured ; which could casily 
be effected, with infallible success, by salt- 
ing the fish on board, in bolk, as fast as it 
is caught and cleaned, and, when a full 
cargo is obtained, by proceeding to the 
Orkneys, or other places, asthe wind may 
best serve, where the fish would be found 
in an excellent state, fit for curing dry, or 
for barrelling. 


“Cargoes of salmon, forrelers, &c. could 
also be brought fresh in ice, or in picklo, | 
to the London, Liverpool, Scotch, or | 
Irish markets, 


“In order to make the most of the sea- 
sons, some number of vessels with fisher- | 
men, should wiuter in Iceland, to take ad- | 
vantage of the early fishing season in Fe- 
bruary, and to prepare cargoes for the 
spring ; or the trade may be carried on 
precisely thesame as with Newfoundland, 
which would employ a colony of people to 
an immense extent, and relieve thousands 
of families, particularly in the north of 
Scotland and Ireland. 


‘ This fishery would be the finest nursery 
in the world for seamen, as was proved by 
the Dutch, who formerly carried on a very 
extensive and lucrative fishing trade with 
the coasts of Iceland. 


“In the year 1803, eleven hundred and 
thirty-three Dutch vessels were fishing at 
one time off the bays of Faxefiord and | 
Bredefiord ; each vessel had from twelve | 
to sixteen hands on board. Their fish | 
was salted on board in barrels, the incon- 
veniency and expence of which must be 
evident, compared with the mode now 
proposed. arrels take up a great deal 
of rvom in the vessels, and lessen the car- 
goes, besides being expensive and cum- | 
bersome ; neither will the fish be so good 
asif first salted in bulk, where, if it re-| 
mained at least three weeks, it would be 
of benefit rather than injury to its quality. 
Besides, if by chance some fish are not 
properly cleaned, and the back bone not | 
properly taken out, a single fish of this 
kind will spoil the flavour and quality of a 
whole barrel, which cannot happen by the 
proposed method, as they may be se- 
parated, or improved, in the second curing. 
It is also necessary in the process of curing 
fish, that it should undergo a certain de- 
gree of termeutation and pressure, 

“The advantage of running to the Ork- 
neys, or other contiguous places, to dis- 
charge the eargoes as fast as they are 
procered, wilt enable the vessels to make 
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several voyages in a season, whereas the 
Dutch can only make one, and conse- 
quently cannot bring their fish to market 
at so cheap a rate as the Company now 
proposed.” 


“ Each vessel, of 120 to 150 tons, should 
be attended on the fishing banks by seve- 
_ral smaller vessels, which should bring 
their fresh fish to the large vessels, when 
they could assist in fishing; by which 
means a cargo weuld very soon be com- 
pleted, 

The [celand salt fish is always worth 
five dollars per quiutal more, in the Medi- 
terrancan markets, than the Newfound- 
fand fish. 


The Icelanders make a great quantity 
of theit cod mto stock fish, called by them 
torfisk, which is the fish simply dried with- 
out salt; but they also make clipfisk, or 
diy salt fish, of a most excellent quality. 


Not long since the government of Den- 
mark was willing to dispose of the island 
of Iceland, for no very considerable sum, 
and was about to alienate it toa Company 
in Norway, Itis much to be lamented 
that the British government did not take 
Iceland under its protection, when it was 
strenuously solicited by the natives, a few 
years ago. ‘1 his idea is also strengthened 
by the opinions of Mr. Hooker and Sir 
George Mackenzie, who have written 
upon the subject. 


Iceland is invaluable for the protection. 
and accommodation it would afford our 
Greenland trade, as well as for the trade 
of that island. 


The Iceland hovkaly, (pronounced hou- 
kal) or shark oil, is the finest fish-oil in the 
world. It is. colourless, and clear as wa- 
ter, and will not freeze in the coldest 
winter of our climate. It is made by cut- 
ting the fish in junks or pieces, and by 
throwing a large quantity together into a 
deep pit, where it is suffered to ferment 
and putrify; after which the oil exudes 
and purifies itself, and is seperated from 
the fleshy substanee by pressure only, and 
without heat. Aftera little repose, it be- 
comes perfectly fine and clear; and it is 
evident, that afier process of the pu- 
trid fermentation, it is not subject to 
change or decomposition, although it gets 
of a deeper colour by carriage, perhaps in 
dirty casks, or from a tinge of the wood. 
The Icelanders eat the flesh of the hovkaly 
alter the oil is extracted, and they esteem 


it excellent food, 


If cargoes of blubber were brought from 
Greenland to Iceland, (or I think even to 
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the Orkneys) the oil, no doubt, could be 
extracted in the same manner, which 
would greatly improve its quality, and the 
precess would be much less expensive 
than the common method; and each ves- 
sel sent out to Greenland would, by this 
plan, procure two cargoes in a season, 
instead of one only, ‘She livers of the 
cod may be treated in the same manner, 
The heads of cod, as well as the sounds, 
are of much more value than is gene- 
rally imagined. ‘The Icelanders dry the 
heads, and, by proper treatment, they cer- 
tainly make as fine soup as the best turtle 
in the world. 


“The Dutch had,in the year 1803,eleven 
hundred and thirty-three vessels fishing at 
same time off the coast of Iceland, as 
before stated. ‘The value of each vessel, 
with outfit, salt, barrels, and provisions, 
could not be less, upon an average, than 
£800, making the capital employed 
£906,400. One-third the tonnage of ves- 
sels, and‘ one-third the capital and expen- 
ces, would bring as much fish to the Ork- 
neys, salted in bulk, as was brought by 
the Dutch to their markets. A compara- 
tive calculation of profits and advantages 
need not, therefore, be further entered 
into. 

“Five hundred vessels of 150 tons each 
(and the Dutch were of 120 to 150 tons 
burthen) would bring, in single cargoes 
only, 75,000 tons of fish to the Orkneys 
in one season; the bounty alone upon 
which would be £225.000. It is presumed 
that government may not continue this 
bounty, which would not be required after 
the first expence and establishment, 

The number of seamen employed by 
the Dutch in fishing off Iceland, was not 
less, upon an average, than from twelve 
to sixteen thousand, and, in the whole of 
their fishing trade, it is said, they em- 
ployed above 9000 vessels and 360,000 
people, which must have given eimploy- 
ment to more than double that number of 
other descriptions of persqns ashore. By 
extending the British fisheries in the way 
now proposed, with all their appendages, 
may not as many British vessels and Bri- 
tish subjects find employ? ‘This is a sub- 
ject which requires the most serious con- 
sideration and investigation, together with 
the most ample encouragement and snp- 
port. The calculation, enormous as it 
may appear, is much within the bounds of 
probability and truth. 


“Tt has been said that the establishment 
of an Iceland fishery might interfere with 
our Newfoundland and home fisheries. — 
Shall, therefore, this invalaable fishery be 


refused to British fishermen, and be given 
again exclusively to the Dutch? Would 
that be any advantage to our Newfound- 
land and home fisheries? The Dutch 
wouid always have the preference at fo- 
reign markets; the cabaliou, or bacallau 
of Iceland being always preferred to the 
Newfoundland fish, and it arrives at foreign 
markets much soouer. 


“The Dutch fishermen, who were ac- 
_customed to fish on the coasts of Iceland, 
always ridiculed the idea of our sending 
| to Newfoundland to fish, when we could 
| get better fish, in greater quantities, so 
much nearer home. 


| 


“ Besides, what is the extent of our fish- 
eries at home and abroad? By a recent 
statement made to the House of Commons, 
it appeared that only 20,000 seamen were 
employed in the British fisheries! The 
Dutch employed 360,000 people altoge- 
ther, at least, as is stated in a printed re- 
port: shall we then confine our numbers 
to 20,000, and give the remainder of the 
trade to the Dutch? It is not only the 
number of fishermen to be employed that 
is to be taken into consideration upon this 
subject, but the employment which will 
be given to women and children to cure 
and pack the fish on shore, and the incal- 
culable numbers of persons of various de- 
scriptions to whom it will give employment, 
food, and comfort. 


“Although the local situation of Great 
Britain is the best in the world for the ex- 
tension of her fisheries, yet the Datch have 
always excelled us as fishermen and curers, 
which has arisen partly from their greater 
steady industry, and partly from their su- 
perior method ; for in all things else they 
have the disadvantage. It may not, there- 
fore, be improper to state some of the 
probable causes of their superior success. 


“Ist. The Dutch always paid their fish- 
ermen by shares of the fish caught, to in- 
duce them to be diligent, and procure full 
cargoes in the shortest space of time; and 
the same method should always be adopted, 
which is the natural and primitive mode of 
carrying on and extending fisheries, as well 
as a saving of capital. 


“2dly. Their most expert fishermen were 
the commodores of their fleets, both in 
finding the best fishing grounds and shoals 
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ii} 4 of fish, and in giving instruction how and | of single individuals would be inadequate 
qi and where to lay their nets. and unavailing; and unless prompt and 
| 


powerful means are adopted, this trade, so 
nutural and advantageous to the British 
interest, will again fall exclusively into the 
hands of the Dutch, or be alienated to the 
Norwegians. 


N “3dly. The Dutch kept the same fisher- 
Wf men employed the whole year round, in 
4 different fisheries and on different stations; 
, for herrings are not found at the same time 
off the north of Iceland, the coasts of Scot- 
land, and at Yarmouth, but succeed each 
i other. The same with other fish accord- 
ing to their seasons. 
Nd “It appears, also, that another great cause 
ik of the superior success and extent of their | 
fisheries was, that they fished in large com- 
panies or fleets, and made a kind of joint 
stock concern of their captures. For in- 


“Some people may remark that our fish- 
eries are already too extensive, and allege 
as a proof the present distressed state of 
our colony and fishery at Newfoundland ; 
but this is by no means a proof. The local 
disadvantages, distance, and expence of our 
Newfoundland fishery operate against that 
fishery; but the demand for fish will al- 
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stance, off Iceland, there would be seldom 
less than 1000 to 1200 vessels fishing at 
the same stations; each shared alike, and 
on their return home they had merchants 
ready to contract for forty or fifty cargoes 
together to ship for foreign markets ; 
whereas it is difficult to find a market for a 
single cargo, or a purchaser who would 
enter upon such an enterprize. 
“Supposing a single vessel to be sent out 
to Iceland, and to return with a full cargo 
of fish ;---what is the owner to do with the 
fish when he has got it? He has no con- 
nexion in the trade; and instead of receiv- 
ing the value of his cargo, and returning 
again to the same employment, he must go 
to a foreign market, where he is also a 


ways exceed the supply to be obtained, if 
it can be brought to market at a cheap rate, 
and of a good quality.” 


Mr. Phelps has given an interesting 
account of the introduction of the Bri- 
tish trade with Iceland, for which we 
must refer our readers to his volume. 
There is, however, so much weight in 
his observations on the impolicy of the 
existing duties on salt, as tending to 
impede the progress of the fisheries, 
that we are tempted to extract some of 
his remarks. 

“The greatest obstacle, which can possi- 
bly be named to impede or annoy the fish- 
ing trade, is certainly the duty on salt: for 
though it may be obtained duty free for 


stranger, and a new trader, and where he a fs ; 
must sell his fish at any price that is offered, a 
eater af tangy tear af mistaken 
fishin and of incurring heavy penalties, are such th 
still peter thet tremendous considerations, that few are 
would give occupation and support to num- on 
berless individuals of different descriptions. | oq 
What makes the value of our oyster fish- } fal 
big eries, but being carried on by extensive | “By having proper fishing stations this oa 
hf companies ? evil might in some measure be avoided ; el 
+) 4 “The establishment of an Iceland fishing but it is a pity there should be any impe- pu 
AA: ; diment to an object of such national and 
company is the more to be recommended, | by 
iy as its object is not to obtain a monopoly, — ss nena has 
, but toextend the British fisheries generally, | “Sir Thomas Bernard seems to have en- tals 
it and thereby give regular employment to | tered into full examination of this subject, . 
+ multitudes of the lower classes of the com- | and, in recommending a commutation for hie 
1: munity (particularly seamen out of employ) | the salt duties, he says, “The commutation the 
ah and also to furnish a more abundant sup- | should be so calculated as not to subject pan 
7} ply of a very desirable article of food ; | the individual to more than what he is now erys 
it | which can only be effected by the joint charged under the existing salt duties: for i 
j exertions and support of persons of high example, if a householder’s expence in salt wae 


be at present thirty shillings a-year, it will 


consideration and distinction. The efforts 
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be an advantage to him to pay only twerity | in the pits, by the heat of the sun, to a suf- 
shillings a-year in lieu of it; and he en- ficient consistence, though not dry, is, to 
deavours to establish the fact, “that every | shovel into large heaps, in a pyramidical or 
family upon an average pays at least thirty | conical form, on the dry land, on the banks 
shillings annually for salt.” If this state- | of the canals or pits; and there, by repose, 
ment of Sir T, Bernard be correct, twenty- | it regularly grains or crystallizes, and the 
nine shillings out of the thirty ought to go | deliquescent salts and moisture drain from 


to government for duties; and if this be | 
the case, the revenue must, some way or 


other, be defrauded in this article to an im- 


mense extent, for if tweity shillings sale 


tax were laid onevery taxable householder, 
in lieu of the duties on salt, government 
would be gainers and the householders 
also; and here would immediately be a 
commutation for the salt duties; and some 
additional amount could also be laid on the 
great consumers of salt, in cases where it 
would not oppress them. 

“The cottager aud the fishermen would 


it; and, although muriat of soda does not 
| appear to contain carbonic acid, yet the 
presence of that acid seems necessary to its 
crystallization, as is the case with all neu- 
tral salts; and this is the only distinction 
| there can possibly be between the quality 
_ of bay salt and the common salt made in 
England. 


| “I conceive, therefore, that the rock salt 

of Cheshire is as good, in every respect, 
for the purpose of curing fish of all kinds, 
| as the bay, or foreign salt; but if, by ex- 


| perience, it should be found otherwise, it 


then be free indeed, and none would be | can only arise from the crystals being 
sufferers but a few poor excise officers, broken by crushing the rock salt; by 
who may be pensioned, and permitted to | which some part falls to powder, and some 


retire upon half-pay, or become fish curers, | 
or other useful members of the community, 


“The bay salt is made in low situations, 


near the banks of the sea, from whence the 
salt water is let into long reservoirs or ca- 
nals, the same as at the salt works at Lym- 


is large and unequal; and the fine part, 
when employed in curing, will sooner dis- 
solve, and is termed weaker than the large 
salt. 

“Salt, made by a strong heat, or by being 
| fused, is more deliquescent, and does not 


ington and other places, and the process is | decrepitate in the fire like large-grained 
carried on nearly the same, with this only or bay salt; which shows the disengage- 
difference, that the salt water to make bay ment of an elastic fluid, or carbonic acid. 


salt is entirely evaporated by the sun, and | 
at Lymington, when the salt water is eva-_ 
porated to a certain degree of concentra-_ 
tion, it is conducted to the salt pans, where 
the process is finished by boiling. 

“In this process of boiling, the bittern 
salts, or sulphats and muriats of magnesia 


and lime, which are contained in sea water, - 
fall first to the bottom of the pans, or re- | 


main inthe mother waters, and the salt 
which is taken up by the ladles is nearly 
pure and white sea or culinary salt; but, 
by the hasty boiling down of the brine, it 
has not time to form regular and large crys- 
tals. 


“The newprocess inCheshire for making 
large salt for the fisheries is, to evaporate 
the brine by a very slow heat, in very large 
pans, by which more regular and larger 
crystals are obtained. 


“Thefinishing process of making baysalt, 
when the brine or salt water is evaporated 


Vou. ix. No. 54. 


“If large-grained salt, made after the new 
process, were exposed to the air, as soon 
as taken from the pans, in pyramids or 
cones, the same as the bay salt, | should 
| conceive it would be even superior to bay 
‘salt, which naturally contains a great deal 
_ of foul and extraneous matter ; but the re- 
gulations of the excise laws prohibit this 
method. 


| 


| 

| €The Cheshire salt is some of the purest 
‘native or crude salt in the world. The 
| brine and rock salt of Cheshire do not 
contain the sulphat or muriat of magnesia 
| in a degree like sea water; nor sulphat of 
| lime, like most salt gems or rock salt. In 
| fine, if it be admitted that the purer salt is, 
| the better it is for curing or preserving fish 
_ or meat, no salt in the world can be better 
_ than the Cheshire is, when properly made. 
_ If, on the contrary, bay salt, or sea salt, 
| should still be found preferable to Cheshire 
salt, it must be owing either to the per- 
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sence of carbonic acid, or to the admixture | success of our fisheries, if government 
of muriat and sulphat of magnesia; audit would appoint commissioners and a 


rarely contains much of either. 


board for that purpose. The ultimate 


As a pretty strong proof of the efficacy | returns of benefit to government and to 
of rock salt for curing fish and meat, | have | the country would amply repay, and 
known hundreds of tons crushed and sold | justly warrant, the expense of such an 
as bay salt for that purpose, without any | es-ablishment. 


complaint; and had it been known to be | 


We have not room to follow this truly 


rock salt, it would certainly not have been | patriotic writer through all his sugges- 


used, ‘This salt had been made foul by | 
dirt, to give it the colour and appearance | 
of bay salt. 

“The Dutch purchase large quantities of 
Cheshire salt, which they mix wiih che) 
bay salt, and some prefer it thus mixed to 
the bay salt alone, which they say is so) 
strong that it burns the dry salt fish; but) 
the best practice is to use fine salt in the 
first operation of curing, and large-graiued 
salt in the finishing and packing. 

Mr. Phelps states that a small ad- 
mixture of the nitrate of potash, or salt- 
petre, with common salt, will have the 
most efficacious effect in curing, corn- 
ing, and preserving all kinds of fish. 


“Jt will,” says he, give the fish a colour, 
clearness, and flavour, not to be obtained 
by any other method, and it will pre- 
serve it much Jonger and better than 
the fish cured in the common way, 
which, after a while, turns yellow, 
black, and rancid; on the contrary, 
the longer fish cured in this way is reason- 
ably kept, the better will be its flavour; 
the same as the ling, cured at the Scilly 
islands, which, at two and three years old, 
has the best flavour; but the common sali 
fish at two years old is good for very little. 


“Care should be taken to mix the salt- 
petre regularly with the other salt, which 
would be best done in solution, and one. 
pound of nitrat of potash to one hundred 
weight of salt would be quite sufticicnt. 
It would add greatly to the quality of the 
large fishery salt, made by slow evapora- 
tion, in Cheshire, if it were judiciously in- 
troduced in the process ofmaking that salt.” 

As the fisheries cannot be carried on | 


tions relative to the fisheries. The 
whole volume abounds with facts, some- 


what desultory indeed in their arrang- 


ment, but so important in their results, 
that we cannot too earnestly recoii- 
mend it to the attention of our legis!s- 
tors, as well as to al! who take an 
interest in the real welfare of their 
country. 


Narrative of a Residence in Algiers 


By Signor Pananti, with Notes and 
Illustrations, by Edward Blaquiere, 
Esq. R. N. 4to. £2 2s. Colburn, 
London, 1818, 


Every thing relative to the piratical 
maritime States of Barbary has of late 
become peculiarly interesting. In the 
manners, government, and religion of 
the singular people who inhabit them, 
there has always been much to excite 
curiosity ; and that curiosity has been 
increased since the severe and deserved 
castigation inflicted upon Algiers, by 
the gallant Lord Exmouth, in 1816. 
Few, however, of the various indivi- 
duals, who have returned home from a 
miserable captivity among the savage 
inhabitants of the Barbary States, have 
presented to the public any well-written 
narrative of their sufferings. 


Signor Pananti, however, forms an 
exception to the generality of liberated 


_ captives, and in the volume now under 


consideration he has produced a deeply 
interesting and well written work ; and 
has had the rare felicity of falling into 
the hands of an able and intelligent trans- 


to a great extent, and with full success, | lator. After residing sometime in Ene- 
without the fostering aid and protection | land, where he had taken refuge during 
of government, and without regulations | the revoluntionary storm, which a very 
similar to those adopted by the admiral- | few years since overwhelmed his country, 
ty of Holland; Mr. Phelps is of opinion, | he was, in an evil hour, prevailed upon 
that it would be highly beneficial to the by some pretended friends to quit his 
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hospitable asylum; and on his return to 
Italy, ina Sicilian vessel, he was captured 
by a fleet of Algerine corsairs. This 
heart-rending catastrophe, and the treat- 
ment he received from his ferocious cap- 
tors, are thus powerfully described : 


“© No sooner (says he) was the infidel 
flag descried, than all was terror and 
dismay on board the Sicilian. 1 know 
not what chilling iand oppresses the 
Christian heart, on the appearance of 
Barbary corsairs: like the head of 
Medusa, it seemed to petrify every person 
on board, It was now that, as in all great 
disasters, instead of mutual support and 
encouragement, a sentiment of oie is 
instantly generated; the fire of discord 
bursts forth amongst the companions of 
misfortune, and intestine war is kindled 
on public desolation. One of our men, 
who had been in slavery at Sallee, and 
who preserved the sad remembrance, in- 
spired with a feeling of desperation, 
rushed up to the Captain, and would 
have certainly plunged a stiletto in his 
heart, had not myself and the passen- 
gers promptly interfered. Another, still 
more infuriated, seized a fire-brand, and 
was, by absolute force alone, prevented 
from applying it to the pow der-magazine; 
some were for destroying theinselves on 
board, others proposed jumping into the 


sea, and thus defeating the triumph of | 


their enemies. This state of suffering 
and despair having subsided, it was 
shortly succeeded by adeep and mournful 
silence ; after which the sailors were ob- 
served to descend, one by one, into the 
hold, there to await the event. As to us 

assengers, we remained on deck, deep- 
y meditating on, and watching our ap- 
proaching ruin. 


“The shouts of the barbarians are 
neard close to us. They appear on deck 
in swarms, with haggard looks and naked 
scimetars, prepared for boarding ; this is 
preceded * a gun, the sound of which 
was like the harbinger of death to the 
trembling captives, all of whom expected 
tu be instantly sunk ; it was the signal 
for a good prize. A second gun an- 
nounced the capture, and immediately 
after they sprung aboard in great num- 
bers. Their first movements were con- 
fined to a menacing display of their 
bright sabres and attaghans, with an 
order for us to make no resistance, and 
surrender ; which it was hardly necessary 
to repeat: we had only to obey; and 
this ceremony being ended, our new visi- 
tors assumed a less austere tone, crying 


out in their Lingua Franca, ‘ No pauro ! 
No pauro! (don’t be afraid!) After this, 
rum was called for, then the keys of our 
trunks; when, dividing our party into 
two divisions, one was ordered into the 
| pirate’s boat, and conveyed into the ad- 
miral’s frigate, while the others remained 
behind, under the care of several Moors, 
who had taken charge of the vessel. I 
| was amongst the number of those trans 
| ferred, and, in putting off from the brig, 
joined my companions in a speechless 
| adicu of those we left behind. 


“On gaining the frigate, we had no 
sooner got upon deck, than the barba- 
rians uttered a cry of victory, usual when 
any captures are made, A savage joy 
seemed to play on their cadaverous 
aspects. A passage being opened for us 
between the armed ‘Turks and Moorish 
sailors, we were conducted into the pre- 
sence of the grand Rais, supreme com- 
mander of the Algerine squadron. He 
was seated between the captains of the 
five other frigates, who had asseinbled in 
close council to deliberate on the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken with us, and 
to combine future operations. We were 
interrogated in brief and haughty terms, 
but neither insult nor rudeness was offer- 


ed to any one of the party. ‘The grand 


Rais very civilly asked us for our money, 
watches, rings, and every other article of 
value we had about ovr persons ; in order, 
as he obligingly observed, to save them 
from the rapacity of the people of the 
Black Sea, who formed a considerable 
part of his crew; and who lhe candidly 
said were all dadri. He then deposited 
our respective property in a sinall box, 
faithfully assuring us that all should be 
returned on our leaving the vessel. 
During the distribution in the box, he 
repeated, alternately looking at the cap- 
tives, ‘ questo per ti,’ (this is for you,) 
« questi altro per ti;’ but perhaps in his 
heart, ‘and all this is for me!’ we were 
then ordered to retire; and, placed 
upon a mat in the Rais’s outer cabin, 
began to reflect on our new situation. 
When supper was served, it consisted of 
a black-looking paste, in an immense 
pan, which being placed on the deck, 
was immediately surrounded by ahost of 
hungry Moors and negroes, indiscrimi- 
nately mixed together, and making com- 
mon cause for the laudable purpose of 
emptying the platter; which, if ever so 
weil inclined to partake of, was a forlorn 
hope to us afflicted and over-ceremo- 
nious visitors; who, at this patriarchal 
—_ might with propriety be com- 
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pared to the timid spaniel, who vainly | 
attempts tocome in fora part of the bone 

thrown to the famished mastiff. Soon | 
after sun-set, we were ordered to descend 

by a species of trap leading into the hold, | 
which had infinitely more the appearance 

of asepulchre than a place destined for | 
living beings. There it was necessary to | 
extend our wearied limbs over blocks, 
cables, and other ship’s tackling, which | 
made ours a bed of thorns indeed! In 

this suffocating state, the bitterest reflec- 

tions presented themselves to our sleep- | 
less imaginations. After being, as it) 
were, on the eve of touching the paternal | 
shore, what was now to become of us? 
Born and educated in acivilized country, | 
long accustomed to share the protection 
of British liberty and law, we were now 
captives of the vilest slaves, and perhaps 
doomed to drag out the remainder of our 
wretched days in dreary captivity 
amongst inexorable Moors! The poor | 
sailors, too, all fathers of families, who. 
looked to them alone for support and _ 
consolation, seemed totally incapable of | 
bearing up against the misery of their. 
situation. 


| 

“ The crew of the pirate was composed | 
of almost every race sent forth by the | 
African continent, with the addition of 
several of the Levantine banditti, who 
are yearly imported trom Smyrna, and 
other parts of Turkey, for the service of 
the regencies; and there was as great a 
diversity of colour, as nations, from the | 
flat-nosed natives of ‘Tombuctoo, to the 
white and ferocious descendants of the 
Almetades. By way of rendering the. 
scene still more obnoxious, this motley | 
crew were all either affected with some 
corroding humour, or swarming with 
vermin, Constantly expecting that a 
plague, the natural companion of so 
much filth, would break out, and doomed 
to see these stupid fatalists with lighted 
lamps, and pipes, in every part of the 
vessel: our anxiety between such a con- 
soling choice of evils is not to be easily 
described, and made me often wish for 
the tub of Diogenes. As tothe gloomy 
hole, in which we went through the pain- 
ful ceremony of attempting to sleep, it 
could only be described in the language 
of the immortal author of the Inferno. | 
Packed together like herrings, our bed 
was worse than that of Procrustes. 


Stretched along the deck in the manner 
of the Turks, compelled to eat our 
wretched meal with the lowest of the 
crew, we were invariably obliged to wait, 
nll our. black and tawny companions had 
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arrived at?Algiers. 


unhappy captives. 


/and principal Agas of the Divan. 
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filled their mouths from the dish with 
their filthy fingers. Cusrousu was 
the unvarying diet, and our beverage 
consisted of putrid water, which was 
handed round in an earthen pitcher, to 
us all in common.” 

At length the captors and captives 
On approaching the 
anchorage, a shout of savage joy ran 
through the piratical frigate, and marked 
the satisfaction of the barbarians. As 
soon as they landed, the Rais, their con- 
queror, marche themd in ostentatious 
triumph through the city, to the council 
of regency; which had met in order to 
determine on the respective fates of the 
The following pas- 
sage in which Signor Pananti had deli- 
neated the anxieties of this trying mo- 


ment, is one of the most deeply inte- 


resting in the whole volume. 


“A large awning being extended in 
front of the house, the scene shortly 
opened; exhibiting the Members of the 
Regency, in barbarous pomp and horrid 
majesty, seated before us ; accompanied 
by the Ulemas, or expounders of the law, 
We 
were then, without further ceremony or 
preamble, asked for our papers, which 
were duly examined; nor was that 
canting gravity wanting on this occasion, 


which is usually assumed to justify acts of 


rapine and plunder. The documents 
were then presented to the English 
Consul, whose presence is always required 
at these examinations, to verify any claim 
he may have to make. his gentleman 
soon saw the insufliciency ef our docu- 
ments, but, stimulated by the goodness 
of his heart and sentiments of pity for 
persons in our unhappy condition, he 
made every possible exertion to extricate 
us from the appalling destiny with which 
we were now threatened, ‘The circum- 
stance of some of the party being natives 
of a country united to the dominions of 
France did not restrain the Consul’s ge- 
nerous efforts: we were unfortunate, 
and that was suflicient to insure the pro- 
tection of an Englishman. But Rais 
Hamida boldly sustained the remorseless 
law of piracy ; drawing the finest dis-~ 
tinction imaginable between domicilia- 
tion and nationality, he proved himself a 
most able jurisconsult, according, at 
least, to the African code of public laws. 

‘ A good prize! prisoners! slaves !’ 
was now murmured Ege the council, 
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and soon communicated to the crowd | 
assembled without, which, by its cries | 
and vociferations, seemed to demand | 
such a decision. The British Consul 
then formally demanded the English 
lady and her two children; upon this 
being accorded, the Chevalier Rossi, her 
husband, advanced a few steps, and with 
dignified courage supported his claim to 
liberation, on the principle of having 
married an English woman, and of also 
being the father of two British subjects. 
This application being successful, he 
soon rejoined his anxivus wife and chil- 
dren. Another attempt was now made 
in favour of us all by the Consul, but 
without effect :—this was followed by a 
cry in the hall of ‘ schiavi ! schiavi 
(slaves, slaves ;) which horrible word 
was echoed by the multitude. ‘The 
Members of the Council then rose ; and 
on the assembly being dissolved, the 
Consul and his attendants, together with 
Chevalier Rossi and family, departed ; 
leaving us devoted victims in a state of 
almost immoveable insensibility, as one 
who scarcely hears the thunder, when he 
is enveloped by the lurid glare of light- 
ning which precedes it. 

“ Before we had recovered from our 
stupor, we were led off under the Grand 
Scrivano and Guardian Busha, who led us 
through a considerable part of the city, 
followed by a great number of specta- 
tors. It being Friday, the Moorish sab- 
bath, hundreds of infidels, in coming 
from the mosques, were soon attracted in 
every direction, to enjoy this new spec- 
taclefof degraded Chiristianity, 

“Arrived at the palace of the Pasha, 
inhabited by the Dey, the first object 
that struck our eyes were six bleeding 
heads, ranged along before the en- 
trance!!! And as if this dreadful sight 
were not sufficient of itself to harrow up 
the soul, it was still farther aggravated 
by the necessity of stepping over them, 
in order to pass into the court. They 
were the heads of some turbulent Agus, 
who had dared to murmur against the 
Dey. A dead silence reigned through- 
out the building, in which Suspicion 
seemed to have fixed her abode, while 
fear was depicted in every countenance. 
Being ordered to arrange ourselves be- 
fore the Dey’s window, to feast the 
despot’s eyes, he soon approached, 
looked at us with a mingled smile of ex- 
ultation and contempt, then making a 
sign with his hand, we were ordered to 
depart; and after a third circuit of the 
town, arrived before 2 large dark-looking 
building. It was the great Bagno, or 
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house of reception for Christian slaves. 
Hence one of its pompous titles, Bafios 
os Esclavos. Every fibre trembled, and 
our limbs shook under us, as we traversed 
the horrid receptacle. ‘Ihe first words 
of the keeper, after we had entered, 
were, ‘ Whoever is brought into this 
place becomes a slave!’ In passing the 
dank and filthy court-yard we were sur- 
rounded by a multitude of slaves, bear- 
ing about them all the signs of abandon. 
ed suflerers They were ragged, lank, 
and haggard, with the head drooping, 
eyes sunk and distorted, cheeks imprint- 
ed by the furrows of protracted wretched- 
ness, Which seemed to have withered the 
soul, and by destroying the finer feelings 
of their nature, left no trace of pity for 
the sufferings of others: so that we 
passed without the slightest manifesta- 
tion of that sympathy so naturally ex- 
pected in such a situation. Exhausted 
by long confinement, and wrapped up in 
a sense of their own melancholy fate, our 
appearance was viewed with a stupid in- 
difference, unaccompanied by any fellow 
feeling. During the few intervals unoc- 
cupied in the public works, they remain 
shut up, wandering about like pallid 
spectres in this house of darkness and of 
sorrow,” 
[ To be concluded in our next Number. ] 


A Collection of Statutes, connected 
with the General Administration of 
the Law; arranged according to the 
Order of Subjects, with Notes, by 
D. i. Evans, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
and Vice-Chancellor of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, 8vo. 8 vols. 
£8. Butterworth and Son; Lon- 
don, 1818. 


THe Statutes at large form an indis- 
pensable part of the library of every indi- 
vidual, who is desirous of forming a com- 


| prehensive view of the existing Laws of 


his country; but unfortunately their 
bulk (for the latest and best edition con. 
sist of seventeen ponderous quarto tomes, ) 
and their price (nearly £60,) operate as 
prohibitions to the acquisition of them. 
‘The multiplicity aud variety of our laws 
was well exposed by the late Earl of 
Stanhope, when he submitted to the 
House of Lords a proposition for causing 
them to be reduced into one common 
H 3 
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system. What has been done towards 
accomplishing so desirable an object, we 
have at present no means of ascertaining. 
But, what Lord Stanhope hoped and 
wished to see effected, has in some degree 
been achieved by the learned and indefati- 
gable editor of the work, which we are 
now to introduce to our readers. 


In this collection Mr. Evans has en- 
deavoured to bring together, in a moderate 
compass, the several statutes which are 
connected with the ordinary course of 
professional and magisterial practice, ac- 
companied by a very few others which 
appeared to possess an interest as matter 
of historical curiosity. 


Tn order to accomplish this purpose, he 
has excluded all statutes relating to the 
functions of the different officers of govern- 
ment---to matters of revenue, (with the 
exception of the land revenue of the 
crown)---to naval and military subjects, 
and other objects of partial and limited 
interest. 


The following general synopsis of its 
contents will convince our readers how 
much important matter is here successfully 
brought together. 


VOL. I. 
Part I.—Persons and Corporations. 


Class Class. 

1 Aliens, Denizens,| 3 Marriage. 
and Naturaliza-| 4 Parent and Child. 
tion. 5 Corporations, 

Statutes relating 
to the Clergy. 


Part 11—Real Estates. 


1 Miscellaneous Sta- | 6 Conveyances by 


tutes concerning Infants, Luna- 
Real Estates, tics, &c. 
2 Tithes. 7 Fraudulent Con- 


3 Approvement and veyances, 
inclosureofcom- | 8 Leases. 
mons, 9 Uses, 
4 Joint Tenants, | 10 Fines and Reco- 
Coparceners, and veries, 
Tenants inCom | 11 Wills. 
mon 12 Land Revenues of 
5 Mortmain and the Crown. 
Charitable Uses. 


, Addenda to Part I. and II. 


A Collection of Statutes. 


VOL. II. 


Part Property and 
Contracts. 


‘1 Patents, Literary 
Property, &c. 

2 Navigation, Ship 
Owners, and Ma- 
riners, 

3 Insurance. 

4 Bills of Exchange, 
and Promissory 
Notes, 

5 Usury. 


6 Annuities, 

7 Gaming. 

8 Stockjobbing. 

9 Sale of Offices. 

10 Buying of Titles. 

11 Transfer of Stock. 

12 Restitution of Sto- 
len Property. 

13 Executorsand Ad- 
ministrators. 


Part IV.—Courts and Civil Proceedings. 


1 General Courts of 
Common Law— 
Judges. 

2 Attornies, 


VOL. 


4 Outlawry. 
5 Privilege of Par- 
liament. 
6 Pleadings, &c. 
7 Set off. 
8 Limitations 
9 Juries and Trials. 

10 Evidence. 

11 Costs, 

12 Judgment, Execu- 
tion, Statutes, 
Recognizances, 

13 Error and false 
Judgment 

14 Miscellaneous Sta- 


VOL. 


20 Actions against 
Justices of Peace 
and other Offi- 
cers. 

21 Hue and Cry, and 
actions against 
the Hundred, 

22 Penal Actions and 
Informations. 


VOL 


3 Original Writ, 
Process, Arrest, 


Imprisonment, 
Bail, Appear- 
ance. 


IT. 


tutes respecting 
Civil Actions and 
Proceedings, 

16 Wales, Counties 
Palatine, Liber- 
ties. 

16 Inferior Courts. 

17 Statutes relating 
to Personal Li- 
berty. 

18 Real Actions, 

19 Distress, Reple- 
vin, and Matter, 
relating to Land- 
Jord and Tenant, 


IV. 


23 King’s Debts, 

24 Ecclesiastical and 
MaritimeCourts, 

25 Courts of Equity, 

Addenda to the pre- 
ceding Classes of 
Part IV. 

26 Bankrupts. 


Part V.—Criminal Law. 


1 Statutes relating 
to Religion and 
Ecclesiastical 
Supremacy. 

2 Treason and other 
Offences affect- 
ing the State. 

3 Offences relating 
to Coin, 

4 Homicide. 


5 Rape, Forcible 
Marriage, Poly- 
gamy, &c. 

6 Riots, and Of- 
fences attended 
with malice or 
violence. QOb- 
struction.of pub- 
lic Officers, 
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10 Embezzlement of | ing Elections 
public Stores, 21 Libels,Scandalam 

11 False pretences. Maguatum, &c, 

12 Forgery. 22 Nuisances, 

13 Piracy and Of. | 23 Maiutenance 
fences commit- Champerty, —Li- 
ted on the High veries 
Seas, or out of | 24 Miscellaneous OF- 
the Realm, fences, 

14 Felony relating to | 25 Criminal Procced- 
the Revenue. ings, 

15 Offences relating , Addenda to Part V. 
to Quarantine. | 

VOL. VIL. 
Part VI.—Justices of Peace. 

1 Alehouses. 14 Examination. 

2 Appreutices. 15 Fire Works. 

3 Banks, destroying 16 Fish. 

Bastards, 17 Forcible Entry. 

5 Bent. 18 Friendly Society. 

6 Bridges, Game. 

7 Carriers, 20 Gaming. 

8 Coal Mines, 21 Gaols and Houses 

9 Constables | of Correction, 

10 Costs. 22 Highways. 

11 County Rates, 23 Justices of Peace. 

12 Distress, 21 Lord's Day. 

13 Dogs. | 25 Lunatics. 

VOL. VHI. 

26 Pawnbrokers. | 35 Swearing, 

27 Poor. | 36 Tithes, 

28 Players. | 37 Turntps and other 

29 Rivers aud Navi- Field Crops. 
gation, | 38 Vagrauts, 

30 Seditivuus Meet- | 39 Weights and Mea- | 
lugs. | sures, 

31 Servants, | 40 Wood. 

32 Sessions. | Advenda to Part VI. 

33 Sheep. Ap; endix. 

34 Stage Coaches. | Incex. 
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VOL. VI. 


Larceny and Rob- 
bery. Assaults 
with intent to | 
rob, 


ja statute are applicable to the general 
| design of the work, the others which 


16 Felony relating to relate to limited or temporary objects, are 


17 


the Slave Trade, 


Escapes and Res- 


cue, 


Offences relating | 18 Perjury. 


to Stolen Goods, 
Embezzlement by | 
Agents, and pub- | 


he Officers 


| 20 


9 Seducing Arti- 


ficers, and ex- 
porting Utensils, 
Offences respect- 


| omitted, or are merely noticed by inserting 
| the marginal abstracts. 


In some cases the titles only are inserted 
as sufficiently declaring the object of the 
| act, as in cases of acts by which others are 
continued or made perpetual, or where the 
mention of such acts may be considered as 
merely pointing out, in a general manner, 
the course and progress of the law upon 
subjects in respect of which it would be 
foreign from the principal design of the 
work to include the entire contents. To 
several statutes, Mr. Evans has added notes 
of the cases which have been decided upon 
their construction. In some instances, 
these notes are applied immediately to the 
particular expressions upon the construc- 
tion of which questions have taken place. 
---In others they assume the character of 
a dissertation or a digest of the law, as 
applicable to the general subject.---In the 
composition of these notes as much atten- 
tion scems to have been paid to conciseness 
as was Consistent with perspicuity :---And 
in the examination of some questions, the 
editor has interposed his own views, and 
canvassed with freedom, (but without 
transgressing the limits of respect,) the 
conclusions of judical authority. In others, 
he has ventured to suggest an alteration 
of the subsisting law, or to offer such 
opinions as have oceurred to him, with 
regard to legislative enquiry. 


This is a brief outline of Mr. Evans's ar- 
duous and laborious work. Of the utility of 
his design, there can be but one opinion ; 
and the manner in which it is executed is 


In general, Mr. Evans has inserted the 
Articles without abridgment, they 
appear in the ordinary editions of the 
Statutes: and where some parts only of 


such will not detract from Mr. Evans's well- 
, earned reputation, as an acute and able 
| lawyer. 


| 
| Some errors occur in the cross-re- 


| ferences; but these will doubtless be 
/removed in a future edition. The 
| work is very handsomely printed; and, 
considering the vast mass of matter com- 
prised within the moderate compass of 
eight large octavo volumes,---it is a cheap 
one,---a circumstance that is of no mean 
consequence to the purchaser of books, and 
especially of law books. 
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The Banquet, in Three Cantos, with 
Notes, 8vo. 5s. 6d. London, 1819, 
Baldwin, Cradock and Joy. 


“ La critique est est aisee—la pra- 
tique difficile,” said a French wit of the 


last century ;—had he lived in the pre- 


sent, he would have been indueed to 
reverse the position—such exuberance 
of invention, such fertility of imagina- 
tion as it has become our good fortune 
to witness, our forefathers could have 
had no conception of; and, confined 
within the narrow limits of vulgar com- 


mon sense and judgment, their sober | 
faculties would no doubt have been. 


completely bewildered in the airy flights 
of modern imagination. 


To transcribe into the most unintel- 


ligible phraseology, the wild ravings of. 


a disordered brain is an occupation, 
now neither uncommon nor extraordi- 
nary; and to receive with profound ve- 
neration what they are unable to com- 


prehend, was ever the characteristic | 


feature of the multitude; a general 
smile of contempt would be passed on 
him who should dare avow his inapti- 
tude to understand a modern fashion- 
able author's meaning. When litera- 
ture has arrived at this pitch, the task 
of the critic ought in fact to be at an 
end, but as his opinion is still called 
for, hard indeed is the burthen imposed 
on him! whether the new works are to 
be judged by the old established rules, 
or whether new rules are to be framed 
and adapted to the fresh-raised fabrics 


of romantic inspiration,—is yet a ques- 


tion undecided in the empire of British 
taste. 


In this state of things, therefore, it 
is with sincere pleasure that we hail the 
publication of a work in which some- 
thing like classical information may be 
traced to the author—who evidently 
gives a preference to the wits of our Au- 
gustan period above the more fashion- 
able writers of the day. Although this 
dereliction of modern theories may not 
recommend him to the generality of 


readers, yet to such as are not alarmed | 


by so formidable a censure as we have 


| ventured to pass upon him, we can with 
confidence announce areal gratification 
from the perusal of this work. Lest 
too much gravity should be anticipated 
from the pen ot one so strangely biass- 
ed, we quote a passage or two among 
many others, that may counteract so 
erroneous an opinion. 


Now to his task ;—the carpet clear—behold ! 

The drawing-rvom its yawning valves unfold. 

Enircling chairs encamber all the floor 

And raps,with long pulsations,drum the door, 

O’er the spruce lawn, the sprucer files ap— 
proach, 

In slender vis-a-vis, and ampler coach :— 

As through the hall the compauy adyance, 

Silent they cast a wistful, side-long glance ; 

*© Mirth in each oye, and hunger in each 
breast, 

. The plates they view—and fancy all the 

| rest.” 


Canto IT, 255. 


Although the subject is by no means 
susceptible of being treated in a very 
serious light, we find if any thing too 
much disposition to pun and ridicule in 
the author; who, carried away by a 
ready and lively wit, is apt perhaps to 
indulge in too many puns and quaint 
allusions, which tho’ very well at pro- 
per distances, lose much of their effect 
by so numerous a distribution, as in 
this passage : 


What would you covet more? 
Your Cape behind, your Cote Rotie before : 
In your strong Tent you may defy the age, 
Os find some solace in your Hermitage. 
Or if these fail you, there is your Chateau, 
By knowing connoisseurs, sirnamed Margot,— 
Canto IIT. aor, 
Not so however in the following, 
where the hypoclondriac is admirably 
painted. 
Avoid to ask the valetudinarian, 
Who with capricious phlegm atrabilarian. 
(atraliliarian ) 
| Cross, whimsical, irresolute, and shy, 
Sees all your dainties with distemper'd eye ; 
Who, willing slave of Epidaurus’ God, 
| Looks, ere he eat, for his physician’s nod ; 
Before he takes a mouthful on his plate 
| Must try it by apothecary’s weight - 
Your ramekins toe rich; — your mutton 
mean ;— 
| Your fricassee too fat ;—your leveret lean j— 
| Your craw-fish cold;—your harrico too 
| hot ;— 
Your hash @ thousand morbid ills has got.— 
Such fill their mouths with arguments, ex- 


cuses, 
| Of every meat will tell you the abuses, 
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With sophisms cramm’d, and aphorisms 
plenty, 

And for one dram will give yon scruples tweuty ; 

By little eating, hope to grow the stronger, 

And starve themselves to death to live the 
longer. 


Nor in the following delineation of a _ 
| Deck'd, by the orient sun, in flaming gold. 


| Canto HIT. 1. 


cook. 


How singularly fortunate, who can 

This Rara Avis meet, this proper man ; 

Who, conscious of his own unrivall’d powers, 

Far over all his fellow-creatures towers ; 

Who, bred originally to the—bar, 

Thinks he may treat his master onthe par ; 

Like his profession, luminous and bright, 

And, in his own opinion, always right. 

His pride to kindle, not to quench a flame, 

And wake the passions, not by reason tame: 

With ample range of powers, and powers of | 
range, 

And well prepared this side or that to change : 

Still in the vehemence of action cool 

Who tries with patience, and condemns by 
rule, 

As grave, as dignified, as those, and big, 

Who wear a larger, not a whiter wig 

He sends alike, with firm unfaltering breath, 

The tenderest fowl,or toughest ox to death ,— 

No Persian Sultan, whose despotic power 

Takes any subject’s head at any hour, 

Can with amore imperious air confine, 

Or to the bow-string his satrap consign, 

Then he a goose to execution sends, 

Aud not one muscle of his brow unbends ! 

His visage grave, his aspect rough and stern, 

Yet will his reddening cheek unconscious 
burn, Canto II, 199. 


To those wits, whose own genius is 
not always at hand, upon a pinch, to 
help them out with the joke that la- 
bours for utterance, this work must be 
valuable, as they will find several not 
inelegant witticisms, ready-made and 
adapted to various occasions. 


We by no means mention this as a 
principal recommendation of the poem, 
as we acknowledge that it has much 
higher claims, and contains in many 
passages that simplicity and force, 
which is only to be found in our best 
writers. 


We shall only mention the opening 
of the 3rd Canto. 


Ah! where is now the care-constructed pile, 
On which the blooming valleys used to smile ? 
Whose firm foundation, bedded in the rock, 
Seem’d to defy the elemental shock ; 

Whose lofty head, on taper columns rear’d, 


| To shield whose sacred walls, vast hills arose, 


Capacious walls—as high almost as those: 

Far from whose towers, incensed with fre- 
quent smoke, 

The raging tempest howl'd, and harmless 
broke : 

Whose glittering spires the lake would oft 
behold, 


* *%* * The broken key-stone thrown 
| Far underneath the arch in which it shone, 
| While its dependant brothers, o’er their 
mate, 
Bend trembling forward to partake its fate. 


Canto ITT. 25. 


| The fretted bossage, from the ceiling ript, 


| Crumbles to powder in the yawning crypt. 
| With tinkling bell, the browsing wethers 


climb 
Where, once, the hollow belfry toll’d its 
chime : 
The ravens, with funereal cawings, hang 
Where matin peals their cheerful carols rang : 
Where sculptured tracery carved the storied 


dome, 
The chough and jackdaw build their fetid 
home: 
The ivy clings around the oaken stalls, 
And matted misseltoe festoons the halls : 
Who that surveys but must their lot deplore, 
And breathe a wish, that wishes could restore : 
Vain thought!—far otherwise !—for shortly 
must 
The sad spectator here subscribe his dust : 
The mite of earth thou must contribute too, 
That other worms may moralize—von you, 
The tardy hand of Time these ruins saves, 
To heap their fragments on more recent 
graves. 


Canto IIT, 33. 


The notes contain many entertaining 
anecdotes, and much pains have been 
taken to compress into a small com- 
pass, and without ostentation, many of 
the most remarkable passages relating 
to the subject, from Plato, Plutarch, 
Aulus Gellius, Athenus, and other 
antient authors, together with several 
amusing anecdotes trom modern writers. 
We select one, from the latter, illustra- 
tive of the following precept. 


Custom, good sense, must teach you to select 
Your phrase, your saad and what you should 
reject. 
Mr. Delille, in 1786, dining with his friend 


Towering o’er thick surrounding mists ap- 
pear’d: 


Marmontel, related the following anecdote, 
| respecting the observance of fashionable cus- 
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toms at table. The conversation turned on 
that multitude of indispensable trifles which 
are necessary to enable a man to mix in good 
society without being laughed at. “ They 
are really innumerable,” added Delille ; “ and 
what is most vexatious is, that all the wit 
and good sense in the world would never be 
sufficient, by themselves, to pe:fect you in 
these desirable accomplishments. A short 
time since,” pursued he, ‘the Abbé Cosson, 
Professor of Belles Lettres at the College Ma- 
zarin, was describing to me a dinner to which 
he had been invited a few days before, where 
there were many persons of the first rank, 
blue ribbons, Marshals of France, &c. at the 
house of the Abbé Radouvilliers at Versailles, 
*1 will lay you any wager,’ said I, ¢ that 
during this self-same dinner you were not 
guilty of less than an hundred improprieties.’ 
—‘What do you mean ? said the Abbé, quite 
startled ; ‘Lam sure I did every thing like 
every body else,’—* What presumption! — 
now I dare say you did no one thing like any 
body there, But let us see—first of all, what 
did you do with your napkin when you sat 
down to table :?°—* With my napkin? why, 
like others I unfolded it, spread it before me, 
and fastened it by one corner to a button hele 
of my coat,’—* Well, my good friend, you 
were the only person there that did so. 
Your napkin should not have been displayed 
in this way, it should have been thrown care- 
lessly across your kunee,— Pray in what 
manner did you take your soup ?’— Like 
every body else, I believe, with my spoon in 


one hand, and my fork in the other.’ Plea- | 


sant, indecd! your fork!—who would think 
of eating soup with a fork,— Well, go on;— 
after your soup, what did you eat ?}—* A fresh 
And what became of the shell 
« Why, the servant took it away to be sure.’ 
—‘ What, without breaking it ?}—* Yes, with- 
out breaking it.’—‘ Shocking! remember 
never to eat an egg again without crushing 
the shell.’-—* After that I asked for some 
bouilli— Bouilli! you must never ask for 
bouilli, you must ask for beef.’—‘ Now, what 
next ?’—* I requested the master of the house 
to send me some fow! ,"—‘ Worse and worse, 
You should have asked for chicken, pullet, 
poult,—any thing but fowl. This expres- 
sion is entirely confined to the basse cour. 
But what did you call for when you wanted 
to drink ?—* Why, like every one else, J 
asked for red wine or white wine, as I hap- 
pened to want.’—‘ This was wrong again, 
you may call for Champagne or Hock, or 
Burgandy ; never for wine. Then tell me 
in what way you ate your bread ?’"—* Certain- 
ly, as every one else does; I cut it as neatly 
as I could with my knife’—‘ Bless me! do 
you not know that people always break their 
bread, never cut it? Go on; how did you 
manage your coffee ?—* For once I am sure 
I was right ; it was scalding hot, and I pour- 
ed it into the saucer to cool it.’—* Nebody 
else would have thought of deing such a 
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thing; we always drink coffee out of the cup, 
and never out of the saucer, From these 
specimens I think the probability is, my dear 
Cosson, that you neither uttered a word nor 
perfurmed a single action any otherwise than 
diametrically contrary to the most ebvious 
and established principles.’ 

“The Abbé was thunderstruck,” conti- 
nued Mr, Delille, “ and for six weeks after- 
wards did littleelse but inquire of every body 
he happened to meet, how far I was right in 
the information | had given him.” 

Mr. Delille himself was indebted to a fe- 
male friend for his initiation into these mys- 
teries, He had long felt embarrassed in the 
great world where his talents were esteemed, 
and where those who are most admired for 
their genius are often most ridiculed fur their 
awkwardness, 

Although the Abbé Cosson was deficient 
in attention to the manners of the great, he 
was not wanting in presence d’esprit. Having 
breakfasted one day with an intimate ac- 
quaintance, where he met with some pastry 
which appeared to him excellent, the taste 
recurred to him the following morning. He 
went back to his frienc at an early hour, and 
said to him very seriously—‘ My dear sir, 
some company that [ did not expecthave 


‘called to breakfast with me; dv me the 


favour to lend me your pye /” 

On the whole, we conceive our read- 
ers will not be displeased witii us for 
recommending the book to their notice ; 
which, as it does not depend on any of 
the ephemeral topics of the day, is like- 
!y to become a lasting favourite. 


Reflections on the Liberty of the Press 


in Great Britain. Translated from 
the German of the celebrated F. Von 
Gentz, Aulic Counsellor to the Em- 
peror of Austria, &c. &c. 8vo0. 4s. 
Bohte and Co. London, 1819. 


We have not forgotten that, when 
almost every other voice upon the Con- 
tinent was hushed in admiration or in 
fear of Napoleon Buonaparte, then 


_every where victorious—and when eyes 


which should have looked defiance, 
were turned towards his dispensing 
greatness in adulation or expectancy-— 
that it was to M. Gentz more than to 
any other individual, that Europe owed 
the resuscitation and cherishing of that 
spirit of resistance which has led to 


his signal overthrow, and to the re- 
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establishment of peace and liberty; 
—or that this distinguished states- 
man has been invariably the liberal and 
unanswerable advocate of England, 
whenever she has been, in ignorance or 
in envy, charged with aiming only at 
commercial monopoly, or with attempt- 
ing to establish her own prosperity upon 
the ruin of other states. But, with a 
full sense of his claims upon our res- 
pect and gratitude, we must express 
our regret that he has written the pam- 
phlet before us, and our entire dissent 
from his opinions upon the subject of 
the Liberty of the Press. It seems that 
great importance is, by the nations of 
the Continent, very naturally attached 
to the freedom of the Press, which has 
induced M. Gentz to attempt to prove, 
that it is a good which is mixed with 
so much evil, that even in England it 
would be better that a censorship should 
be established. His statements are, 
however, clear and candid; his mind 
appears to be entirely free from any 
bias towards arbitrary power; and, in 
deference to his high and well-earned 
reputation, we do not therefore hesitate 
to extract passages wholly at variance 
with our own opinions. The author's 
object and sentiments will distinctly 
appear in the following passage :— 
“In all European States, England 
alone excepted, the press has, until very 
recently, been constantly regulated by 
measures of Police.* ‘The privileges pos- 
sessed by the English writers were 
not, in former times, regarded as sub- 
jects of censure or reproach for other 
governments. It was readily perceived 
that they were intimately interwoven with 
all the remaining peculiarities of the Bri- 
tish Constitution, and that, were they de- 
tached from it, or removed to another soil, 
where they would be in contradiction with 
the form of government, the legislation, 
the administration of justice, and the na- 
tional manners, they could not be expected 
to thrive. But as the human mind, along 
with the actual possession of a higher 
cultivation, and the chimerical notion of 
more extended faculties, has become ac- 
custemed to see, in ancient regulations, 
nothing but ancient fetters, the wish to 
emancipate the press from the dominion 
of the police, has been actively and 


* This assertion is slightly qualified as a note. 


strongly expressed throughout all Eu- 
rope.” 


The difficulty of “ fixing the liberty 
of the press by positive ordinances,” 
leads our author to propose as a ques- 
tion— 


“« Does the system, which prevents the 
abuse of the press by police legislation, or 
that which punishes its abuse, when com- 
mitted, by penal laws, deserve to be pre- 
ferred ?” 


Among the evils of the latter, the 
following is, perhaps, the most strikingly 
expressed, but is very far from being 
conclusive :— 

*« Tf, in any remarkable case, general 
attention be excited—by public accu- 
sations, provisional arrests, and all the 
solemn apparatus of a judicial trial, havin 
perhaps at last a tragical issue, then a 
is agitation, and the far-famed guarantee 
of literary freedom is on every side ca- 
lumniated as a feeble bulwark, a trea- 
cherous snare, and an instrument of the 
hasest tyranny. ‘The momentary terror, 
however, soon passes away. Every author, 
even the individual must conscious of 
having overstepped all bounds, and who 
may have dared all the vengeance of the 
laws, hopes, as far as regards himself, to 
be able to weather the storm; and, as the 
thunderbolt fails on but few heads, and 
seldom on the most criminal, the hope is 
not wholly unfounded. Even in the most 
extreme case, the progress of the trial 
presents many chances of deliverance, 
The defendant may rely on the ability of 
his counsel, on his own talents and elo- 
quence, or on the preponderance of the 
popular feeling in his favour. Many see, 
in a trial of this kind, only the means of 
acquiring celebrity, and regard even the 
threatened punishment (especially before 
its effects are fclt) as a new claim to the 
approbation and sympathy of all who 
entertain similar sentiments, or as an 
honourable martyrdom.” 


The difficulty of defining libel is next 
strongly urged ; and it is argued, that 
in trials for that offence, the Judge 
must necessarily extend his judicial 
functions, and become, in point of fact, 
a Censor, and therefore that this duty 
might be better confided to some au- 
thority in the state. 

“ Theduty of pronoufcing judgment 


on a publication, with respect to its effects 
on the public interests, the mischief it may, 
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under certain circumstances, create, and 
the danger to which it may expose the 
general tranquillity ; or of deciding on any 
of the relations which may subsist between 
the author and the public authority, is 
cither not at all, or very remotely con- 
nected with the other functions of a Judge. 
This duty is entirely of a political nature ; 
it implies a knowledge of state affairs, of 
political relations, both foreign and do- 
mestic, of public life in general, and of 
the whole constitution of society, which 
can only be possessed by one who has a 
decided inclination, or has paid particular 
attention to studies of this kind. To de- 
sire an ordinary Tribunal of Justice to 
pronounce judgment on the political ten- 
dency of a publication, is not more hazard- 
ous than to call for its decision on the value 
of a picture or a musical composition,” 

M. Gentz is here singularly unfortu- 
nate in his illustrations ; for the value 
of pictures and of musical compositions. 
is determined frequently in our Courts, 
by the verdicts of juries, which give | 
entire satisfaction.—Of Mr. Fox’s Bill, | 
declaring the jury, in cases of libel, 
competent to give a general verdict of | 
guilty, or not guilty, upon the whole | 
matter in issue, M. Gentz speaks as of 
an evil smaller than some others which 
presented themselves : 

“ The decision of Parliament, in the 


year 1792, is still viewed as the common | 


triumph of the rights of Juries and the 
Liberty of the Press, and is consequently 
regarded, by the friends of both, as a most 
fortunate event. Whether itis proved to 
be such, by its results, is a question to 
which, on account of the diversity of views 
and feelings, very different and opposite 
answers may be expected. We shall not 
conceal our own opinion on the subject, 
however little it may correspond with the 
favourite notions of the day. Wemust, 
however, in the first place, remark that 
this Parliamentary decision might appear 
justifiable, even to those who entertain a 
more unfavourable opinion of its practical 
effects than we do: for there is still another 
question behind; namely, whether the 
opposite decision would not have been at- 
tended with worse consequences, What 


might not have happened had the Parlia- 
ment allowed the old wavering and equivo- 
cal practice to continue, or had, by a 
solemn decision, sanctioned the maxim 
that Juries, in actions for libel, were 
only competent to proncunce on the fact 
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of the publication?’—The Judicial Power, 


which, in these stormy times, has too 
often bad to share the fate of the other 
authorities, would have become, in the 
highest degree, odious and_ suspected, 
The inevitable consequences of every 
public prosecution against offences of the 
press—the analyzing of the offensive arti- 
cle, the defence of the accused, usually 
more bold and always more mishievous 
than the libel itself, the scandal of the 
public discussion, the sophistry of the 
Counsel, the contest of the Crown Adyo- 
cates with the Defendant, and often of 
the Judge with the Jury, in short, all the 
various circumstances whi 1, in these 
dangerous proceedings, are of far greater 
importance, and are attended with far 
more serious consequences than any ver- 
dict of acquittal or condemnation can be 
—would have remained unchanged. The 
Jury would still, as they had formerly done, 
have sometimes acquitted the defendant, 
contrary to all legal evidence, on the 
ground of the proof of the acts of printing 
and publication being insuflicient; or in 
the case of that being impossible, would, 
by a dry return of Not Guiry, have re- 
duced the Judge to the perplexing alterna- 
tive of either setting the defendant at 
liberty, with the fullest conviction of his 
guilt, or declaring the verdict invalid. 
‘The licentiousness of the press would not 
have been restrained, whilst the remedies 
against it would have been still further 
degraded in public opinion. Thus accord- 
ing to our view of the subject, the Parlia- 
ment of 1792, by throwing the whole 
responsibility on the Jury, made choice 
of the lesser evil.”’ 

As our extracts are intended merely 
as specimens of the work, and as we 
can by no means attempt to follow the 
author through all his reasonings, we 
conclude with one passage, in which a 
certain class of our political writers is, 
at least, properly appreciated, 

“ The Constitution of Great Britain 
has maintained itself not by, but in spite 
of, the degenerate liberty of the press— 
But why should a question of this kind be 
driven to its utmost extremity? Why 
calculate how large a dose of corrupting 
and destroying matter a state may receive 
without accomplishing its destruction ? 
If the licentiousness of the Press do not 
actually threaten the existence of England, 
is it not evil to poison all the sources both 
public and private of her moral life? ‘The 
disorganizing priuciples Which the periodi- 
cal pamphictecrs, particularly those of 
the common order, instil into the lower 
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classes of the people, are truly alarming 
in their nature; but still more alarming, 
when it is considered that the men who 
promulgate them exereise an unbounded 
controul over the opinion of millions of 
readers, who cannot procure the antidote 
of better writings. ‘Those perfidious de- 


magogues incessantly address the people, | 


in declamations on violated rights, deluded 
hopes, and real or imaginary sufferings. 
Every burthen which may fall heavy on 
individuals, every accidental difliculty, 
every inconvenience, produced by the 
change of times and circumstances, is re- 
presented as the immediate effect of the 
incapability, selfishness, and culpable 
blundering of the administration, The 
most criminal and absurd designs are im- 
puted to the Ministers; and lest the op- 
pressed should delay to seek redress, at 
their own hands, the future is painted to 
them in blacker colours than the present ; 
thus, a thick cloud of dejection, bitterness 
and discontent, is spread over the nation ; 
men’s minds are filled with hostile aversions 
and gloomy anxieties ; and the poor man 


is, at last, deprived of comfort, cheerful- | 
ness, and all enjoyment of life. Every. 


feeling of satisfaction and security, and of 


confidence in the government, the tranquil | 
and willing obedience of the people, their | 


steady resignation under unavoidable 
sacrifices, and all the fruits and ornaments 
of a good constitution, are falsified, per- 
verted, and discouraged by the harpy 


hands of these iniquitous seribblers, "That. 
neither the intellectual nor moral cultiva- | 
tion of the people can prosper such 


state of political corruption is self-evident. 
—ls this then a trifling evil?” 


On these observations of M. Gentz, 
we have only room to remark, that he 
is alarmed on our account without rea- 
son; for the English character, formed, 
as it has been, under our free Constitu- 
tion, and enlightened by our free press, 
is to these vipers but a file which they 
seek in vain to gnaw. The admission 
of M. Gentz, that our’s is the only na- 
tion which is sound enough to bear this 
liberty, is, indeed, sufficiently flattering; 
but so far from regarding it as a source 
of danger, we feel #hat itis to us secu- 
RITY AND STRENGTH. The monarch 
is never in ignorance of the real senti- 
meuts of the people; the Ministers 
collect the public voice, and dare not 
disregard its warnings; but, on the 
other hand, they feel assured that the 


clamour of the disaffected, or disa 
pointed few, will never be mistaken tox 
the voice of the many, and that they 
never appeal in vain to the loyalty and 
good sense of the nation; while detec- 
tion, exposure, and shame, are heaped 
upon the heads of those wretches who 
gain a miserable livelihood by their se- 
ditious attempts to disturb an order of 
things, which it is the interest of every 
true lover of rational liberty to support. 
With us, observes the eloquent Curran, 
“Sedition speaks aloud, and walks 
abroad—the demagogue goes forth, 


but the public eye is upon him; he frets , 


his busy hour upon the stage; but soon 
weariness, or punishment, or disappoint- 
ment, bear him down, or drive him off, 
and he appears no more. But how 
does the work of sedition go forward in 
countries, where public communication 
is not open to the people? Night after 
night the mufHled rebel steals forth in 
the dark, and casts another and an- 
other brand upon the pile, to which, 
when the hour of fatal maturity shall 
arrive, he will apply the flame.” 


An Inquiry, whether Crime and Misery 
are produced or prevented by our 
present System of Prison Discipline. 
By Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. 
M. P. 8vo, 5s. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Arch, 
London, 1818. 


| Notes on a Visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland and the North 
of England,with some general Obser- 
vations on Prison Discipline. By 
Joseph John Gurney, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
London, 1819. 


The design of Mr. Buxton’s very in- 
‘teresting publication, is sufticiently indi- 
cated by its title. To the “inquiry” 
which he instituted, he has given but 
| too plain an answer, by his descriptions 
pes several ill-regulated prisons: at the 
same time, however, he has presented 
to us some instances of a more 
favourable kind. As the most material 
of Mr. B’s accounts of prisons have been 
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laid before the public, in numerous ex- 
tracts, which have been inserted in the 
daily journals, we shall not detain our 
readers with any passages from his 
widely circulated book; but shall 
simply remark, that, upon the whole 
view of his case, he has most fully es- 
tablished the following important pro- 
position, viz. that, by those jails on 
the one hand, which are conducted on 
bad principles, crime and misery are 
produced and multiplied: and, on the 
other hand, that prisons, in which the 
prisoners are classificd, inspected, in- 
structed, and employed, have a power- 
Sul tendency to that, by which crime 
and misery will certainly be lessened, 
viz. the reformation of criminals, 


To strengther and confirm this pro- 

sition by a variety of additional facts, 
is the chief object of Mr. Bevan’s 
“ Notes”, which were taken in com- 
pany with his sister, the well known 
and benevolent Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, 
during a journey through the north of 
England, and in part of Scotland, per- 
formed in the months of August and 
September of the last year. These 
notes, (our author informs us,) so far as 
respects all the more important prisons 
visited by him, have been read to the 
respective jailors, and have been care- 
fully corrected since the date of his 
visit, by gentlemen on the spot. They 
we | therefore be considered accurate, 
and will be found to dwell less on the 
minute details of each prison, than on 
particulars which are most connected 
with considerations of an important 
and interesting nature. 

Upwards of thirty prisons were 
visited by these benevolent travellers ; 
and the accounts of some of them are as 
gratifying, as those of others are pain- 
ful, to the feelings of the benevolent 
mind. We shall select two or three 
examples, of each class, and shall then 
eal our reader’s attention to Mr. 
Bevan’s very important observations on 
prison discipline. 

Doncaster Jail.—* This jail consists 
of a small court-yard, two rooms on 
the ground floor, and two others above 
them; the rooms severally furnished 


with a small bed, and measuring thir- 
teen feet square. Of the lower rooms, 
one is for male criminals of all descrip- 
tions, the other for male vagrants ; of 
the upper rooms, one for females, whe- 
ther debtors, vagrants, or criminals ; 
the other for male debtors. 

“ Fifteen persons have at times been 


locked up together for the night in the 
apartment allotted to male criminals, 


that apartment measuring, as before 


stated, thirteen feet square. The state 
of these poor wretches, when thus si- 
tuated, must have been in a very high 
degree miserable and unhealthy, In 
the male vagrants’ room there is no 
light when the door is shut, except 
through a hole in the door, and of 
course no ventilation, The criminals 
in this jail are ironed ; they are allowed 
eightpence per day and firing, but nei- 
ther clothing nor soap. They are to- 
tally unemployed, and receive no in- 
struction whatever. Forty persons have 
been confined in this jail at once; but 
at this time there were only five pri- 
soners here. The doors of the four 
rooms being necessarily kept open 
during the day, the prisoners of all de- 
scriptions, debtors and criminals, male 
and female, associate freely together. 
Who can wonder that crimes increase? 
Who does not perceive the tendency 
of such an association to convert into 
felons the vagrant, the misdemeant, 
the debtor? One of the vagrants at 
this time in the prison was a Scotch 
woman, who having lost her husband, 
and having herself just recovered from 
a serious illness, was travelling home- 
wards in company with her little child. 
she complained bitterly of her situation. 
* What could I do?” she said—* I 
dared not steal; I liked not to beg: 
destitute and afflicted, what could I do, 
but apply to the magistrates for a pass? 
The consequence is, that 1 am shut up 
for a week in prison, and exposed, per- 
haps, to the worst and most vicious of 
men.” The case speaks for itself.” 


In justice, however, to the intelligent 
magistrates of Doncaster, it ought to 
be known that they are anxious to cor- 


recttheselamentable abuses. Mr, Bevan 
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was informed that they have it con- 
templation to erect a new prison. We 
cordially join in his benevolent wish,— 
“ May they be encouraged to do this 
justice to themselves and the public !” 


Berwick Borough Jail.—** Nothing 
ean be much more defective than this 
small prison, It consists of two large 
boarded rooms in the upper story of 
the Court-house; one for debtors, the 
other for criminals—a simple wooden 
door between them. 


“ Connected with these day-rooms, 
is a small range of sleeping-cells. The 
whole prison is so exceedingly insecure, 
that the criminals cannot be permitted 
to make use of their day-rcom except 
in the presence of the jailer. Thus 
they are almost constantly confined in 
their comfortless sleeping-cells. Nor 
is this provision deemed sufficient ; 
when their cases are bad, they are 
chained to the wall. The injustice and 
barbarity of such a mode of contine- 
ment are too conspicuous to require a 
comment. Neither criminals nor debt- 
ors have any airing-ground. The pri- 
son allowance is six-pence per day. No 
cloathing is allowed, nor is there any 
provision for medical attendance or re- 
ligious instruction. The last of these 
defects is probably remedied ere now, 
by the voluntary kindness of a clergy- 
man, the vicar of the town, who informed 
us of his resolution to visit the prisoners 
weekly, without any remuneration :— 
such an example is well worthy of 
being followed.” 


Jn Dunbar Jail, which is as deplor- 
ably filthy and wretched as any which 
Mr. B, visited, happily no one was con- 
fined. Very different, however, was 
the case with the County Jail at Had- 
dington, which he found crowded with 
prisoners, in consequence of a riot that 
had taken place in the neighbourhood. 
And seldom indeed have we seen any 
poor creatures so wretchedly circum- 
stanced. 


“That part of the prison which is 
allotted to criminals and vagrants con- 
sists of four cells on the ground floor, 
measuring respectively thirteen feet by 
eight, and one on the second story, 


measuring eleven feet by seven. It is 
difficult to conceive any thing more en- 
tirely miserable than these cells. Very 
dark—excessively dirty—clay floors— 
no fire places—straw in one corner for 
a bed, with perhaps a single rug—a tub 
in each of them, the receptacle of all 
fiith. In one of the cells we observed 
three men who had been engaged in the 
riot; in another, a woman (the wife of 
one of them) and two boys; ima third, 
two more men and a woman (the wife 
of one of them). We understood that 
one of these women was a prisoner, the 
other a visitor; but have since been in- 
formed by the jailer that they were both 
visitors. 


“None of the prisoners were ironed, 
except one man, who had attempted 
to break prison. This unfortunate per- 
son was fastened to a long iron bar. 
His legs, being passed through rings 
attached to the bar, were kept about 
two feet asunder, which distance might 
be increased to three feet and a half 
at the pleasure of the jailer. This cruel 
and shameful mode of confinement, 
which prevented the man from undress- 
ing, or from resting with any comfort 
to himself during the night, and which, 
by the constant separation of the legs, 
amounted to torture, had been conti- 
nued for several days. We earnestly 
entreated for his deliverance, but ap- 
parently without effect. 


“ Another scene of still greater barba- 
rity was iu reserve for us. In the fourth 
cell—a cell as miserable as the rest— 
was a young man in a state of lunacy. 
No one knew who he was or whence he 
came; but having had the misfortune 
to frequent the premises of some gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, and to in- 
jure his garden seats, and being consi- 
dered mischievous, he was consigned 
to this abominable dungeon, where he 
had been, at the date of our visit, in 
unvaried solitary confinement, for eigh- 
teen months. W. Horne, Esq. the 


sheriff of the county, has kindly en- 
gaged to ameliorate, as far as lies in 
his power, the situation of this most 
afHlicted individual. It is most obvious 
that his present place of confinement is 
in every respect improper. 
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“ No cloathing is allowed in this pri- | no longer suffer it to continue without 
son; no medical man attends it; no such a prison as will tend to the refor- 
chaplain visits it. Its miserable in- mation of offenders; such a one, at 
mates never leave their cells, for there any rate, as will not, like their present 
is no change of rooms and no airing- | jail, violate the common principles of 
ground; nor can they be under any justice and humanity. 
one’s constant and immediate care, for | AberdeenCountyJail.—* The defects 
the jailer lives away from the prison. of this jail have often been observed ; 
They can however keep up analmost and Neild went so far as to offer the 
unchecked communication with the peo- magistrates pecuniary assistance, to 
ple of the town, as the small grated | encourage the building of a new prison. 
windows of their cells all of them look Baillie Garden, to whom we were in- 
upon the streets. We observed a lad troduced, and who received us with 
on the outside of the prison, seated on much civility, informed us that a sum 
a ledge of the wall, in close conversa- | of money had already been raised for 
tion with the three men who had been | this purpose, and that the new build- 
committed for rioting. The prisoners ing Be probably be commenced at 
were at this time allowed nothing but an early period. In the mean time the 
water and four pennyworth of bread present jail is a scene of unusual mi- 
daily. I have since learned from the ger 
jailer that this was a short allowance | 
by way of punishment for refractory 
conduct, and they usually have eight- 

nce aday. Those who were in the | 
Jail when we visited it appeared in a 
remarkably careless and insensible state 


“Tt is a very ancient square tower, 
forming amass of rude masorry, the 
walls of great thickness, and the inte- 
rior so contrived as to exclude all con- 
venience and comfort from its inmates. 


You ascend up a narrow winding stone 


bute partly to the hardships and neglect | ey preempted cells, 
which they here experience. stody, are 
‘immediately connected. In these cells 


“I have yet to describe the most they pass their whole time, there being 
objectionable point of this terrible pri- no airing-ground in the prison, and no 
son, namely, its accommodations for separate accommodations for sleeping. 
those debtors who are not burgesses.| “We were first introduced to a 
There were at this time three men of small room, about fifteen feet long by 
this description in the prison; shortly | eight in breadth, set apart for female 
before there had been five ; and at one /criminals. There were four women in 
time seven. These unhappy persons, jt, a man, (the husband of one of them) 
innocent as they are of any punishable and a child. The room was most of- 
offence,—be they many, or be they few, fensively close and very dirty: there 
be they healthy or be they sick,—are were two beds in it ; in one lay the man, 
confined day and night, without any jn the other an elderly woman, both ill; 
change or intermission whatsoever, in @ | the child also looked very sickly. We 
closet containing one small bed, and | thought we perceivedsymptoms in these 
not quite nine feet square. invalids of jail fever; and indeed it was 


“ As we passed through Hadding- ‘scarcely possible that so many persons 


tonshire, we were struck with the rich- 
ness and fertility of the country, and 
with the uncommon abundance of the 
crops which it produces. _ It is consi- 
dered one of the wealthiest counties in 
Scotland. Surely, then, we may in- 
dulge the pleasing expectation, that the 
inhabitants of this county, and espe- 
cially its very liberal magistrates, will 


should continue night and day together 
in so very close an apartment, without 
the production of fever and infection. 
The impropriety of the man’s being thus 
confined in company with the women 
needs no remark. 

“ There are three more cells for crimi- 
nals. In the first were two men who 
had been sentenced to transportation ; 
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inthe second, three others. Boththese! ‘It is quite new and of considerable 
cells are small, cold, close, and very | extent, built, like other houses at 
dirty; fitted up with the usual accom- , Aberdeen, of excellent granite, and 
modation of tubs, but without ftire- | well situated on the out-skirts of the 
places. 1 am informed, however, that | town, The several stories of this buil- 
a stove is placed in each of them during | ding consist respectively of a long gal- 
the winter months. Some of the men | lery, with small but commodious and 
appeared sickly, and most of them har- | airy cells on each side. Every gallery 
dened and indifferent to their situation ; | is divided in the middle by the central 
one of them (a desperate offender) was | stone staircase, the men prisoners being 
fastened by the legs to an iron bar, like | confined on one side of the house, the 
the poor wretch whom we saw at Had- | women on the other. The cells on one 


dington. The third cell is, we hope, 
but seldom used; it is a black hole per- 
fectly dark, and without any ventila- 
tion but through a small opening in 
the wall. In this jail the tried prison- 
ers are not separated from the untried. 
Their food appeared to us very insuffi- 
cient, for they are allowed only one 
pound and a half of bread with a pen- 


nyworth of miJk per day; also a little | 
cloathing onp iticular occasions. Their | 


bedding is a straw mattress, and two. 
| 


blankets on each bed. A chaplain at- 
tends the prison three times in the 
week, 

“ The accommodations for debtors are 
miserably insutticient. They consist of 
two very small rooms on the same 
floor—a landing-place connecting them 
—and a little sleeping-room immedi- 
ately above them. The debtors who 
are confined in this contracted place are 
of course constantly varying in number; 
but as far as I can recollect, there were 
twelve of them here when we visited 
them. They appeared crowded toge- 
ther; and crowded together they con- 
tinue, day and ‘night, without change. 

“To crown all its other defects, this 
prison is so insecure, that four of the 
criminals, already described, have since 
made their escape from it. 

“Can any one doubt its being ne- 
cessary that a new jail should be built 
at Aberdeen ? 

“We proceeded from the jail to 


The Bridewell. 

“The Bridewell for the town and 
county of Aberdeen is a house of labour, 
te which are sent criminals of various 
descriptions, who have been sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. 


Vou. 1x. No. 54. 


_side of the galleries are for sleeping, 
those on the other for working. Every 
prisoner occupies a sleeping and a 
working-cell, the Bridewell being in- 
tended only for solitary confinement. 
The working-cells are comfortably 
warmed by steam. There is a Bible 
placed in every sleeping-cell—a provi- 
sion which ought to be adopted in 
every prison. The bedding is excel- 
lent—a straw mattrass, two sheets, two 
blankets, a rug and a pillow, for each 
person. Of these articles, the sheets 
and the pillow might perhaps be spared 


, with advantage, We observed in this 
_Bridewell a good chapel, in which di- 


vine worship takes place once every 


‘week, In the highest story there is 
'also a commodious infirmary, used 
chiefly as a nursery for the children of 


the female prisoners. The prisoners 
are properly clothed and well fed. 
They have porridge for breakfast, bread 


_and milk for supper, and soup contain- 


ing oatmeal and garden-stuff for dinner, 
except on one day in the week, when 
they are allowed broth with beef in it. 
In case of unruly conduct in the prison, 
they are punished by being placed for 
a certain number of hours in a perfect- 
ly dark cell. The men are employed in 
weaving; the women in weaving, spin- 
ning, and picking oakum. They work 
under the superintendance of one in- 
spector, whose business is to watch over 
all, and to instruct in the art of weav- 
ing, those who are ignorant of it. The 
earings of the prisoners are first applied 
to their own maintenance in the prison, 
and are the means of reducing the an- 
nual expence of the establishment to a 
comparatively triflingsum. If any pri- 
soner earns more than his maintenance, 
I 
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he has credit for the surplus in account; 
half of itis given to him when he leaves 
the prison, and half on the receipt of a 
certificate of good conduct six months 
afterwards. 

“The prisoners are allowed to take 
in a walled garden at certain 
times of the day. 

“This Bridewell was built for the 
accommodation of sixty Prisoners : 
there were forty in it at this time. The 
governor, James Watson, a very intel- 
tigent man, bas known many stances 
(f reformation produced amongst his 
prisoners. He has known them to ac- 
quire in the Bridewell not only the art 


of weaving, but the habits of industry; | 


and this has led to a respectable settle- 
mont in life after they have left the 


j Tison. Scarcely any thing indeed 


seems wanted to render this institution | 


a school of reform, but more religious 
instruction—more of that kind care, 
which a few benevolent and religious 


persons, if permitted to visit them daily | 
inight easily extend over these prison- | 


ers individually. 
“The jail being quite full, several 
persons who had not been tried were 


confined, at this time, in one of the gal- | 


leries of the Bridewell. — It grieved us 
to observe how very different was their 
situation from that of the other prison- 
ers; for their allowance was only four- 
pence per day, and they were totally 
without employment. 

“It appears not a little surprising 
that the magistrates of this town and 


county, whose attention has been so- 
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transported. Prisoners under these or 
any other circumstances will for the 
most part be willing to labour, if per- 
nitted to receive a fair proportion of 
their own earnings. — It is earnestly 
to be desired that the new jail about to 
be erected at Aberdeen may be so built 
as to afford every facility for this es- 
sential object. ‘ j 

“ Another circumstance with which 
the visitor of prisons at Aberdeen is 
much impressed, is the large number of 
criminals as compared with that in the 
prisons of the neighbouring counties. 

“Jn all the jails of Forfarshire we 
found not one offender against the laws, 
except a solitary deserter ; whereas in 
the prisons of Aberdeen there were up- 
wards of sixty criminals, It appeared 
on enquiry, that a large proportion of 
these offenders (1 allude principally to 
those in the Bridewell) belonged to the 
city of Aberdeen; and I believe the 
fact may be accounted for, chiefly by 
seme laree cotton factories, in which 
upwards of five thousand persons of 
both sexes work together in large com- 
panies. The manufacturing poor at 
Dundee work separately, each in his 
own cottage; and at Dundee there are 
nocriminals. It is indeed true that the 
prisoners in the Aberdeen Bridewell 
are committed mostly for petty offences; 
but how easy is the progress from such 
offences to crimes of a serious nature !”” 


| 


| [To be concluded in our next Number.) 


laudably and so successfully directed | 


| 
to the erection and management of their | 


Bridewell, should so long have conti- 
nued satisfied with their Jail. Itis a 
great error to suppose that those who 
are sentenced to a limited period of 
confinement are the only class of pri- 
soners with whom it is worth while to 
try the experiment of employment. 
The system is of equal importance to 
those, who have yet to take their trial, 
and to those, who after trial are kept 
in prison until the opportunity arrives 
for their being sent to the hulks or 


A Brief Memoir of her late Majesty, 
Queen Charlotte; with Authentic 
Anecdotes, and a Poetical Appendix, 


by Thomas Williams, 18mo. with a 
Portrait, 2s. 6d. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London, 1819. 


, Aconcise, but well written sketch of 
‘the Life of her late Majesty, whose 
exemplary character, as a wife and a 
mother, is delineated with much truth 
and correctness. Many pleasing anec- 
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dotes of her private life and benevo- 
lence are interspersed. An clegant and 
faithful portrait ornaments this neatly 
printed little work; which, we think, 
must prove an acceptable addition to 
the juvenile library. 


Elements of Astronomy, familiarly ex- 


value; seldom, indeed, does it fall to 
our lot, to peruse Sermons, better 
adapted for domestic or private read- 
‘ing. They are of moderate length, 
earnest, practical, and affectionate ; 
and, though not originally designed for 
| publication, they are such compositions 
as will not disgrace the literary charac- 
ther of their author, who has been 
‘honoured with a most numerous list 


plaining the General Phaenomena of of respectable subscribers. Since this 
Bodies. the Theort article was written, a third edition of 

y Bradley’s Volume has issued from 
of the Tides: illustrated with 18 the Press. ” 


copper plates, &c. &c. By Joseph | 
Guy, 18mo. 5s. bound. Baldwin, | 
Cradock, and Joy, London, 1819. | Profitable Amusement for Children ; or 


It is only of late years, since the Familiar Tales, containing useful In- 


course of education has been enlarged, struction with pleasing Entertain- 


that the very interesting Science of As- ment, by the Author of “ Learning 
tronomy has been generally taught in| 
the superior classes of schools. Many 
valuable treatises on this subject we 2s. W. Darton, London, 1818, 


unquestionably possess; but their bulk | 


ice sarily place them be- ? 

of page, this amusing little volume is the 
c we . 

While Mr. Guy jehanelintiges Siaab-| production of the veteran tutor of youth, 


better than House and Land,” 18mo. 


singular beauty and accuracy, 


ee eee | Dr. Carey, who has conferred an addi- 
ligations to the labours of his prede- tional obligation on the rising genera- 
tion in the present little volume; which 
contains a number of very pleasing and 
instructive tales, particularly adapted 
for children in the middle and lower 
classes of life. 


cessors, he modestly offers his little 
volume as a “ handmaid to them :” 
It is, however, much more than this, 
and in fact presents to the reader a 
compendious but full abstract of the 
present state of the Science of Astro- 
nomy. Mr. G. has successfully avoid- 
ed two evils, of very common occur- 
rence,—that of extreme brevily on the 
one hand, and too great prolixity on 
the other. His work is illustrated by 
eighteen plates, exhibiting the various 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies with 


Sermens, preached in the Parish Church 
of High Wycombe, Bucks, 8vo. 2d. 
Edition, 10s. 6d. Longman and Co, | 
London, 1818. 


The First Step to the French Tongue, 
designed as an easy Introduction to, 
and consisting entirely of, the Verbs ; 
with practical Exercises, by A. Pic- 
quot. 12mo. 1s. Law and Whittaker, 
London. 


A perfect knowledge of the nature 
and conjugation of the French Verbs is 
indispensable to the student of that ele- 
gant, and universally spoken language ; 
but the ¢rregularities are so numerous, 
as to render the acquisition of this 
These discourses are of no common | knowledge exceedingly difficult; so 
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that he, who attempts to simplify this 

ticular branch of the language, con- 
ers no small obligation, both on the 
tutor and the pupil. This, Mr. Piequot 
has successfully accomplished in_ the 
present little volume, which will be 
found to contain all that is necessary 
for the knowledge of the French Verbs. 
Their formation is explained with much 
perspicuity; and the rules laid down, 
are illustrated by a series of easy and 
appropriate exercises ; which (we think) 
will enable the diligent student soon to 
perfect himself in the knowledge of the 
verbs, and to express himself with that 
ease, correctness, and precision, for 
which the French language is eminent- 
ly distinguished. 


Literary Begister, 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particu- 
larly requested to forward to the Literary 
Panorama Office, post paid, on, or before the 
19th day of each month, the titles, prices, and 
other particulars of works in hand or published, 
Sor this department of the Work. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
BIOGRAPILY. 


The second or concluding part of Dr. 
Watkins’ Memoir of her late Majesty, 
may be expected early in the present 
month. 


Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough ; 
with his Original Correspondence, col- 
lected from the Family records at Blen- 
heim, and other authentic sources. By 
William Coxe, M. A. F. R.S. F.S. A, 
Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of Be- 
merton. Vol. III. in 4to. with Plates. 


The Rev. John Evans, of Islington, is 

rinting a Memoir of the fate Rev. Dr. 

Jm. Richards, with some account of the 
Rev. Roger Williams, founder of the state 
of Rhode Island. 


Mr. Ryan has in the press, a Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of the worthies of Ire- 


land; from the earliest period to the 
present time. ‘To be completed in three 
volumes, the first of which will be pub- 
lished early in March, 


EDUCATION, 


A translation of Abbe Guilles’ Treatise 
on the Amusement and Instruction of the 
Blind, with engravings, is in the press. 


Mr. Pieqnot, author of the Universal 
Geography, is printing, a Chronological 
Abridgment of the History of Modern 
Europe, compiled from the best historians. 


Maternal Conversations, by Madame 
Dutresnoy, on beauty, passion, courage, 
justice, clemency, moderation, &c. will 
svon appear. 

First Lessons in Latin, designed as an 
introduction to Eutropius and Phadrus, 
by the Rev. John Evans, will be published 
very soon. 

Mr. Boileau will shortly publish the art 
of French Conversation, exemplified on a 
new plan with an introduction, &c. 


An interesting little book for chil- 
dren is in the press, entitled, the Well- 
Educated Doll; calculated to amuse and 
instruct ; embellished with teu engravings, 


HISTORY, 


The Rev. John Lingard, author of the 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
will soon publish, in two quarto volumes, 
a History of England from the Invasion by 
~_— to the Accession of Henry 


Charles Mills, esq. author of a History 
of Mohammedanism, is preparing a His- 
tory of the Crusades, undertaken for the 
recovery of the Holy Land. 


Mr. S. Fleming proposes to publish, in 
a quarto volume, the Life of Demosthenes: 
with an account of the age of Philip of 
Macedon, and Alexander the Great. 


HORTICULTURE, 


The Gardener’s Remembrancer, exhi- 
biting the Nature of Vegetable Life and 
Vegetation; together with the Practical 
Methods of Gardening in all its branches. 
By James Mae Phail, Twenty Years Gar- 
dener and Steward to the late Earl of 
Liverpool, 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Peter Nicholson will soon publish 
a Cuurse of the Mathematical Sciences, 
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adapted to succeed the study of arithmetic 
in public schools. 


Preparing for publication by subscrip- 
tion, (10s. 6d.) the Elements of Radiant 
and Matter, in 8vo. 


MEDICINE. 


Sir Arthur Clark has nearly ready for 
publication, an Essay on Warm, Cold, 
and Vapour Bathing; with observations 
on Sea Bathing, &c. 

Speedily will be published, a series of 
Engravings, representing the Bones of 
the Haman Skeleton, with the Skeletons 
of some of the Lower Animals, by Edward 
Mitchell, Eugraver, Edinburgh. The 
explanatory references by John Barclay, 
M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, &c. &e. 
Part I. Imperial 4to. 

Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Epidemic Fever, at present 
prevailing in the Metropolis, as well as in 
most Parts of the United Kingdom. ‘To 
which are added, Remarks on some of the 
opinions of Dr, Bateman, in his late trea- 
tise on that subject. By Heury Clutter. 
buck, M. D_ Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and one of the 
Physicians to the General Dispensary. 
In 8yo. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Mr. Martin, ot Liverpool, has, in the 
press, a View of the Inte'lectual Powers 
of Man, with observations on their culti- 
vation. 


Charles hillips, esq. will soon publish, 
Specimens of Irish Eloquence, with bio- 
graphical notices, and a preface, 


A series of Letters by the Hon, Lady 
Spenser to her Niece, the late Duchess of 
Devonshire, shortly after her marriage, is 
prepating for publication. 

Speeches by the Right Hon. Jobn Phil- 

ot Curran, late Master of the Rolls in 
frelend, An edition greatly enlarged by 
the addition of his speech on the ‘'rial of 
the Sheareses, and other speeches never 
belore collected. With a Memoir and 
Portrait, Iv one large volume 8vo. 
Sixty ‘Curious and Authentic Nar- 
ratives and Anecdotes, respecting extra- 
ordinary characters; illustrative of the 
tendency of Credulity and Fanaticism,Xc. 
&c. By-ohn Cecil, foolscap 8vo. 

The Hermit in London, or Sketches of 
English Manners, in three volumes, will 
svon appear. 


The Humourist; a collection of Enter- 
taining Tales, Bons Mots, Epigrams, &c. 
with coloured plates by Cruikshank, is 
nearly ready. 


Four numbers of a new cheap periodical 
work have appeared, entitled the, British 
Magazine, chielly devoted to the interests 
of the Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline, and for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Otfenders, the Suciety for 
the Promotion of Permanent and Univer- 
sal | eace, and the Society for diffusing 
information on the subject of capital pu- 
nishment. 


The Rev. John Evans has in the press, 
Essays, Biographical, Literary, Moral, 
and Critical, which will soon appear. 


NOVELS, 


A new Satirical Novel is forthcoming, 
entitled London, or a Munth at Steven’s, 
By a resident. 

Oakwood Hall: a Novel, 3 Vols. 12mo 
By Miss Liutton, Author of the Miser 
Married. 

Correction, a Novel. Second Edition. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 

A Traveller's Tale of the Last Century, 
In 3 Vols 12mo. By Miss Spence, Author 
of Letters from the Highlands, &e. 


In the press and will speedily be pub- 
lished handsomely printed in 3 Vols. 12mo, 
* The Intriguing Beauty, and the Beauty 
without Intrigue.” 

Mondouro, a Novel. 

Hesitation ; or to Marry or not to Marry. 
In3 Vols. Ry the Author of the Bache- 
lor and Married Man, &c., 


PORTRY. 
Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, has in 


the press, the Jacobite Poetical Relicks 
of Scotland, during the struggles in 1715 
and 1745, 

Mr. P. B. Shelley has in the press, Ro- 
salind and Helen, a tale; with other 
poems. 

Mr. C. Dibdin will soon publish, Young 
Arthur, or the Chila of Mystery, a metri- 
cal romance. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. 
John Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life, 
By the Rev, James Morton, In 8vo. 

The Lament of Napoleon; Misplaced 
Love; and Minor Poems by S, R. Jack- 
son, will be published in the course of the 
month, 
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J. Brown, esq. has in the press a poem, 
entitled, the Stage; addressed to Mr. Far- 
ren; containing strictures on various 


actors, 
POLITICS. 


Political Essays. By William Hazlitt, 
in 8yo. 


THEOLOGY. 


No. II. of Mr. Bellamy’s New Trans- 
Jation of the Bible, from the Original 
Hebrew, including the Books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and part of Numbers, will be 
published in the course of this month. 


The Baptists self-convicted, by the Rev. 
William Anderson, of Dunstable; in bis 
Remarks on the Editor of Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Bible. By the editor 
of Calmer. 

The Rev. Charles Simeon, M. A. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscription, 
(in 10 or 11 Volumes, demy 8vo. price 10s, 
6d. each) Hore Homileticz, or discourses 
(in the form of Skeletons) upon the whole 
Scriptures, containing altogether, at least 
1200 ; similar to, but distinct from, those 
in the Five Volumes already published, 
No part of the Work will be put to press 
till June next in order that some estimate 
may be formed of the number required 
The first four volumes will be ready for 
delivery at Michaelmas next; the second 
four at Lady-Day 1820; and the re- 
mainder at the Michaelmas following. 
Those who subscribe for six Copies will 
be entitled to a seventh, gratis. The en- 
tire profits will be given to aid the Jewish 
Cause, and one or two other religious 
institutions. 

In the press, a new edition of “The 
Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
considered.” By Bishop Lavington, with 
notes and an introduction, by the Rey. R. 
Polwhele. $8vo. 

Familiar Dissertations on Theological 
and Moral Subjects. By the Rev. W. 
Barrow, L. L. D. F. R.S. and Preben- 
dary of the Collegiate Church of South- 
well, In 8vo. 

The Rev. B. Kennicott will séon pub- 
lish an Analysis of the [Fifth Book of 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Prof. Paxton, of Edinburgh, will soon 
publish, I/lustrations of Scripture, in two 
octavo volumes. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
A general History of the County of 


York. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
L. L. D. F.S. A. Viear of Whalley, and 
Rector of Heysham, ia Lancashire. Part 
Mr. W. B. Taylor is preparing an His- 
torical account of the University of Dub- 
lin, illustrated by engravings, inthe same 
style as those of Oxford and Cambridge. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Captain James Burney, of the royal 
navy, is printing an Historical Review of 
the Maritime Discoveries of the Kussians, 
and of the attempts that have been made 
to discover a north-east passage to China. 


A voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
Journey overland from India to England, 
in 1817; containing an Account of Arabia 
Velix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon, Bagdad, Koordistan, Ar- 
mema, Asia Minor, &c. &. By William 
Hiende, Esq. of the Madras Military Esta- 
blishment, In 4to, illustrated by Plates. 


The Personal Narrative of M. De 
Humboldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial 
Regions of the New Contineut, during 
the Years 1799-1804. Translated by 
Helen Maria Williams, under the imme- 
diate inspection of the Author. Volume 
1V. In 8vo, 

The Recollections of Japan, by Captain 
Golownin, are expected to appear im the 
course of a few days. They will be ac- 
companied by a Chronological Account of 
the Rise, Decline, ana Renewal, of Bri- 
tish Commercial Intercourse with that 
Country. 


BOOKS PUBLISUED. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


‘HPQAIANOY EITIMEPIZMO! Herodiani Par- 
titiones E. Codd. Parisinis edidit Jo. [’r. 
Boissonade. 8vo. 12s. 

The Devpuin Crassics, withthe Vari- 
oruM Nores; intitled the ReGent’s 
Epition. No. 1, P. Manonts 
Opera Omnia, ex. ed. Chr. G. Heyne, 
cum Variis lectionibus, interpretatione, 
notis Variorum, et Indice locupleticsimo, 
accurate recensita, Curanteet Impri- 
mente, A. J. Vary. 

The price is now raised to new Sul,~ 
scribers, 19s. each part. On the 1st o 
April it will be raised to 20s. and on the 
Istof June, to 2s. large paper double 
Eight months will be allowed from the 
6th of February, to persons now abroad. 
and fifteen months for India. Subscribers 
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always remain at the price they originally 
enter, Any original Subscribers may 
change their small for large paper, on or 
before the 1st of April, at the first price. 
‘Twelve numbers will be published in the 
year, each number containing 672 pages. 


The GIDIPUS ROMANUS, or an 
Attempt to prove, from the principles of 
reasoning adopted by the Right Hon. Sir 
William Drummond, in his Qdipus 
Judaicus, that the Twelve Cesars are the 
Twelve Sigus of the Zodiac. Addressed 
to the higher and literary Classes of So- 
cicty. By the Rev George ‘Townsend, 
A.M. of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The second and concluding volume of 
Mr. Baynes’s ‘Translation of Ovid's 
Epistles, 8vo. 12s, 

Gradus ad Parnassum ; a new edition, 
with the verses and phrases omitted ; the 
translation of the words given, also their 
formation. Many new words are added ; 
with various other Improvements, 12mo. 
7s. Gd. 


DRAMA, 


The House of Atreus, and the House 
of Laius; ‘I ragedies founded on the Greek 
Drama; with a Preface, on the peculiari- 
fies of its structure and moral principles ; 
and other Poems. By John Smith, former- 
ly of King’s College, Cambridge. Syo. 
10s. 6d, 

EDUCATION. 


Elements of Astronomy, familiarly ex- 
plaining the general Phwnomeua of the 
Heavenly Bodies, and the Theory of the 
‘Tides: to which is subjoined, a complete 
Set of Questious for Examination, For 
the use of Private Students as well as of 
Public Seminaries. By Joseph Guy, 
formerly Professor of Geography at. the 
Royal Military College, Great Marlow. 
Illustrated by 18 plates, royal IS8mo. 5s. 

GQaestions on the Chronology of Eng- 
lish History, adapted to Dr. Valpy’s 
Poetical Chronology, by the Rev. J. 
Evans, 12mo. f 

The School-Fellows; by the author of 
“ the Twin Sisters ;” second edition, 4s. 

Family Suppers, or Evening ‘Tales for 
Young People; by Madame Delafay ; 
second edition, with sixteen engraviugs, 
2 vols. 7s. 


A Father's First Lessons ; by Jauffret, 
author of ‘* the Travels of Rolando,” &c. 
second edition, with five engravings, 3s. 6d. 

The National Spelling-Book, or Guide 
to English Spelling and Pronunciation, 
divided and accented agreeably to the 
approved methods of Walker, Jones, and 
Sheridan; by B, Tabart, 1s. 6d. 


Infantine Stories; consisting of words 
of one, two, and three syllables ; by Mrs. 
Feawick ; embellished with engravings ; 
fifteenth edition, 2s. 6d, 

The Bee and the Butterfly; by Miss 
Sandham,author of the School-Fellows,” 
“Twin Sisters,” &e. new edition. 2s, 6d. 

The Juvenile Geography and Poetical 
Gazetteer, with views of the principal 
towns; by J. Bissett. 2s. 6d. 

Le Curé de Wakefield; translated into 
Preneh, by J. A. Voullaire, new edition 
3s. Gd. 

HISTORY. 


The Parliamentary History of England, 
from the earliest Period to the Year 1803. 
Volnme XX XLV, comprising the period 
from 1798 to 1800. royal 8yo. 1s. 1s. 6d. 

Essays onthe Institutions, Government, 
and Manners of the States of Ancient 
Greece. By Henry David Hill, D. D. 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews, 12mo. 7s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The Dublin Hospital Reports, and 
Communications inMedicine and Surgery. 
Vol. 2, Bvo. 13s. 

A System of Pathological and operative 
Surgery, founded on Anatomy; illustrated 
by Drawings of Diseased Structure, and 
Plans of Operation, By Robert Allen, 
Fellow of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons 
of London and Edinburgh, &e. &e, 
Volume 1, (to be completed in 3 volumes) 
8vo. 12s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Observations on Ackermann’s Patent 
Moveable Axles to four-wheeled Car- 
riages: containing an engraved elevation 
of the Carriage, with Plans and Sectious, 
conveying accurate Ideas of this superior 
Improvement. 8vo. 3s. 

A Series of Familiar Letters on Angling, 
Shooting, and Coursing. By Robert 
Lascelles, sq. with plates, royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Specimens in Eccentric Circular Turn- 
ing, with Practical Instruetions for pro- 
ducing corresponding Pieces in that Art. 
By J.J. H. Ibbetson, with numerous En- 
gravings, 8vo. 11. Is. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy, illus- 
trated threughout with Copper and Wood 
Engravings, by James Mitchell, M.A, 
12mo. 


NOVELS, 

Campbell; or, the Scottish Probation- 
er, in 3 vols. 12mo. 11, 

Emily ; or, the Wife’s First Error’; and 

Beauty and Ugliness ; or, the Father's 
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Prayers and the Mother’s Prophecy ; two 
Tales. By Elizabeth Bennett, in 4 vols. 
]2mo. £1. 

Zeal and Experience; a Tale, 8vo 
10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Specimens of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Notices, and an 
Essay on English Poetry. By ‘Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. author of the Pleasures 
of Hope. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 31. 13s, 6d, 

Human Lile; a Pocm. By Samuel 
Rogers, Esq. author of the Pleasures of 
Memory. Suwiall 4to, 12s. 6d. 

The Messiah; part 2, by Mr. Cottle, 
foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

A Charchman’s Second Epistle. By 
the author of Religio Clerici. With notes 
and illustrations, 8vo, 5s, Gd. 

Emigration ; a Poem, in imitation of 
the third Satire of Juvenal. In 8yo price 
Is. 6d. 

A seventh Volume of the Collected 
Works of the Right Hon. Lord Byron, 
containing the third and fourth Cantos of 
Childe Harold. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Banquet; a Poem in three Cantos, 
with notes; embellished with @ frontis- 
piece, and engraved titlepage, 8yvo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECUNOMY. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, M.P. for the University of Oxford, 
on the pernicious Effects of a variable 
standard of Value, especially as it regards 
the lower orders and the Poor Laws. By 
one of his Constituents. 

Notes on a Visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland and the North of 
England, in company with Elizabeth Fry ; 
with some general observations on the 
subject of Prison Disipline. By Joseph 
Jobn Gurney, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Thoughts on the Funding and Paper 
System, and particularly the Bank KRe- 
striction, as connected with the National 
Distresses, with Rewarkson the Observa- 
tions of Mr. Preston and Sir John Sinclair. 
By N. J. Denison, Esq 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

The Principles and Practices of pre- 
tended Reformers in Charch and State. 
By Arthur Kenney, D.D. Dean of Achon- 
ry, and late Fellow of Triniiy College, 
Dublin; Svo. 10s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 

Part VI. of the Fourth Edition of Cal- 
met’s Dictionary of the Bible, with the 
fragments and plates. 6s. 

Remarks on Scepticism, especially as 
it is connected with the Subject of Organi- 
zation and Life. Being an Answer to 
some recent Works, both of French and 
English Physiologists, By Thomas Ren- 
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nell, M.A. Christian Advoeate in the 
University of Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Kensington, Middlesex. 8vo. 

Novi Testamenti Greeci Jesu Christi 
Tameion; alias Concordantia, ita con- 
cinnatum, ut et loca reperiendi, et vocuin 
veras significationes, et significationum 
diversitates per collationem investigandi, 
ducis instar esse possit, Opera Erasimi 
Schmidii, Graec. Lat. et Mathem. Prof. 
Accedit nova prafatio Ernesti Salamonis 
Cypriani. Handsomly printed at the 
Glasgow University Press, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
11. 10s. 

The Life of Jesus Christ, including his 
Apoeryphal History, from the Spurious 
Gospels, unpublished Manuscripts, &c. 
Embellished with a Head of Jesus, 8yo. 
7s. 

TRANSACTIONS SOCIETIES. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay ; containing Papers and Essays 
by Sir James Mackintosh, Sir John Mal- 
colm, Sir George Staunton, H, Salt, Esq. 
Baron Wrede, &c. &c. &c, with plates, 
4to, 21. 12s, 6d. 

Medico-Chirugical Translations, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirargical So- 
ciety. Volume LX. Part II, Svo. 7s. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London, part II, of volume 
111, With plates, 4to. L. 6s. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Enchiridion Rome ; or, Manual of de- 
tached Remarks on the Buildings, Pic- 
tures, Statues, Inscriptions, &c. of An- 
cient and Modern Rome, By S. Weston, 
R.S. S.A, foolscap 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Letters from the North of Italy, ad- 
dressed to Henry Hallam, Esq. relating 
principally tothe Administration, Climate, 
Manners, Language, and Literature of 
that Country. By William Stewart Kose, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. 

‘Lhe Tour of Africa; containing a con- 
cise Account of all the Countries in that 
Quarter of the Globe, hitherto visited by 
Europeans; with the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Inhabitants ; selected from 
the best Authors, and arranged by Cather- 
ine Hutton, with a map, 8vo. 12s. 

Occurrences during Six Months Resi- 
dence in the Province of Calabria Ulteriore, 
in the Kingdom of Naples, in the years 
1809, 1810, containing a Deseription of 
the Country, Remarks on the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants, and Ob- 
servations on the Conduct of the French 
toward them, with instances of their op- 

ression, &c. By Lieut, P. J. Elmhirst 
iN. 8yo. 6s, 
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AUSTRIA. 


Institution of Schools for general 
Instruction. 


The method of mutual instruction, (Bell 
and Lancaster's systei,) has recently been 
introduced into Austria, by the exertions, 
and under the patronage of Field Marshall 
Bianchi, Duke of Casa Lanza, who has es- 
tablished a school at his own expence, the 
superintendence of which, he has confided 
to M. Hauzza. The first essays were made 
on forty grenadiers of the Field Marshall's 
division ; and were attended with complete 
success. This new school has subsequent- 
ly been taken under the special protection 
of Prince Aloisius of Lichtenstein. 


Paper bleached by new process. 


M. J. G. Uffenheimer, at Vienna, has 
invented a new imeihod of whitening paper; 
for which he has obtained an exclusive pri- 
vilege during six years. We hope, that 
this process, whatever it be, will be free 
from all injurious effects on the substance 
of the paper; and from all principles of 
discolouration in after years; both which 
defects, we are sorry to say, have attended 
attempts made by new processes, among 
ourselves, 


Bas-relief on Mummy Case. 

We believe, that the external cases, 
which enclosed the mummies found in 
Egypt, were always painted; but the 
figures on them were not raised: however, 
if we may believe an article from Trieste, 
the brothers Rosetti, a name well known 
to all who have visited Cairo, presented to 
the Emperor of Austria, at the time of his 
stay at Trieste, the covering of a mummy 
sarcophagus, which is ornamented with 
figures in bas-relief; they allude, of course, 
to the Egyptian mythology. This cover- 
ing, which belonged to the corpse of a 
young man, has been added to the cabinet 
of antiquities at Vienna. 

New Bathing Machine. 


Dr. Weidlich, of Vienna, has lately re- 
ceived from the Government, an exclusive 
privilege, to continue during six years, for 
theconstruction of anew bathing machine, 
of his invention: the nature of it we are 
not yet acquainted with. : 


FRANCE. 


Genius and Study, Cautions to. 

Del’ Hygiéne des gens de lettres, §c. On 
the Health of Men of Letters, or an Essay 
Medico-Philosophical on the most proper 
means to develope natural talents, and a 
disposition for the sciences, without injury 
to health, and without contracting dis- 
orders. By Stephen Brunaud, M.D. of 
Strasburgh. 


Perhaps somewhat of sympathy with 
the subject of this work, induces us to re- 
port it with distinction, We know so 
well the bad habits contracted by inconsi- 
derate students, the carelessness and indif- 
ference: with which they allow the ap- 
proaches of disorders, which at length be- 
come fixed in the constitution, that we 
cannot but receive with a certain degree 
of partiality, every attempt to warn the 
incautious ere it be too late, and to check, 
if possible, the further progress of such dis- 
tressing drawbacks from human life and 
comfort. The most ingenious are the 
most exposed to them: they attack, and 
they undermine talent, intelligence, and 
industry. 

It is acknowledged that the class of per- 
sons intended to be benefitted by the 
writer, is amoug the most important to_ 
society; and the subject has engaged the 
attention of able physicians. ‘Tissot's 
Work is well known; but, that rather 
treats on the remedies for disorders, than 
on the means of prevention; whereas Dr. 

Brunard endeavours to regulate enquiry 
from an earlier stage. He adverts to the 

personal disposition, to the gradual opening 

and expansion of the understanding, to the 

dangers attending a forced or precocious 

developement of the mental powers, and 

to the proper education of those powers, 
as they successively are able to receive it. 

It must be acknowledged, that in some of 

our schools, and in not a few of our fa- 

milies, this is too little considered: the 

young mind is frequently forced forward, 

at the expence of the youthful person; 

and the progress of nature is worse than 

merely interrupted; it is disordered, dis- 

turbed, and injured. 

Dr. B. considers the inconveniences 

attending the giving a wrong direction to 

native talent; and hints at means by 


IX. No. 54, 


which the real disposition of genius may 
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be discerned : he thinks the free course of 
genius should not be interrupted, or mis- 
directed. He considers how far study 
may be pursued; and when the labours of 
the mind must be suspended, He directs 
his views to the influence of music—to 
the relaxation found in those societies in 
which men of letters usually delight, and 
that of which female society is the source. 
He gives directions concerning air, exer- 
cise, clothing, food, sleep, and various 
natural occasions. Not omitting the pas- 
sions of the mind, with proper precautions 
against their prevalence and excess. The 
influence of climate, of seasons, of the pro- 
gress of life, are felt by men of letters with 
no small force; and often these causes act 
in a manner little suspected, and therefore 
undetected, and not provided against. 
The attention due to each of these causes 
of complaints, is strongly enforced by the 
writer. 


But, perhaps, not the least curious ar- 
ticle in this performance, is the list of 
learned men, who in different climes and 
ages, have attained to the extremity of 
human life: among the ancients, Herodian, 
the rhetorician Gorgias, Hippocrates, [109] 
exceed a hundred years among the moderns 
Fontenelle. Others have advanced far 
towards the same limits; and the list 
might be increased. 

We could be glad should this meet 
the eye of some of our hard students, that 
it might produce on them its full effect. 
We have known many more who have 
shortened their lives by their intemperance 
in quest of knowledge, than we have 
known who prolonged their lives by the 
placidity of their employment. ‘The dic- 
tate of genius is “forward,” think nothing 
done, while any thing remains undone: 
but genius should lend a willing and obe- 
dient ear to the cautionary lessons of pru- 
dence ; or the evening of life will severely 
suffer for imprudences committed during 
the anticipations of the morning. 


Agriculture: advantages of Irrigation in 
dry summers. 

The last summer was so uncommonly 
dry throughout Europe, that the attention 
of the observant was principally directed 
to the contemplation of its effects, and the 
phenomena resulting from them: some of 
these we have already mentioned. But, 


it was natural, that those gentlemen who 
had usually directed their attention to 
agriculture, should, on this occasion, avail 
themselves of the advantages attending the 
practice of irrigation, to impress the public 
mind most strongly in favour of proceed- 
ings which they most warmly patronized. 
Agriculturists observe, very justly, that no 
greater service can be rendered to the 
art they study, than the discovery of means 
to water lands which are too dry, and to 
drain lands which are too wet. The first 
of these practices, as we have had occasion 
to record, in the early numbers of our 
journal, is no where so perfectly executed 
as among the districts at the foot of the 
Pyrennean mountains, and along the val- 
lies of Piedmont. It was therefore natural 
to enquire how these districts had fared in 
a season so dry as the last. A Report on 
this subject has appeared from the Paris 
press, in the form of a letter from M. le 
Compte Frangois de Neufch&teau to the 
Society of Agriculture, Arts and Com- 
merce of the department of the eastern 
Pyrennees, instituted at Perpignan, on ir- 
rigation, and other objects of rural econo- 
my. The canals for watering the lower 
grounds, which form the principal subject 
of this pamphlet, appear to have been pro- 
ductive of great advantage, and the writer 
regrets the non-execution of a navigation 
canal, which was projected in 1710 to 
promote the intercourse between Langue- 
doc and Rousillon, which would have 
afforded still greater resources for irriga- 
tion. 


The author adcs reflections on various 
other subjects; ou the impulse given by 
liberty to the exertions of a people; on 
the observations made by Mr. Birkbeck 
on the agriculture of France; and on the 
particularities in French husbandry, which 
render it not favourite among the English; 
and this, certainly, is not the least curious 
article treated on by this eminent Literato, 
and ci-devant minister. 


GERMANY. 
Secrets in Dyeing and Colouring. 
We know not well what confidence to 
place in the pretensions of the following 
work ; Laboratorium, &c. The Chemical 
Laboratory, or Collection of secret and im- 
portant procedures relating to dyeing, to 
printing on stuffs and cloths, to whitster- 
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ing, finishing, &c. by P. Bernard, Nurem- 
berg, 1818. If this volume, contains ac- 
counts of any management more beneficial 
than is usual in our manufactories, it may 
deserve especial attention. 

Iraty. 

Shakespeare's Works: translation of. 

At Turin is announced, a complete 
edition of the Works, or Theatre ef Shakes- 
peare. Each volume will contain two or 
three plays; which will be accompanied 
by prefaces from the peu of Aug. G. 
Schlegel, translated into Italian, with eri- 
tical and historical notes, by M. Leoni. 

It is but just, that while the Italian 
poets form a part of the studies of the po- 
lite, in all countries, and in our own par- 
ticularly, cur bards also should become 
familiar in Italy. We anticipate much 
information and pleasure from the Mr. 
Schlegel’s accompaniments. 

Monument of the Poet Dante. 

A subscription has been proposed at 
Florence, for the. purpose of erecting a 
monument to Dante. The execution of 
the sculpture is confided to Ricei. So few 
poets preserve their reputation for several 
centuries, that such a tribute to eminence 
is perhaps, among the most honourable, 
that can be devised: our Shakespeare was 
thus honoured, and a few others have been 
equally happy; but, generally speaking, 
this late distinction is sparingly granted, 

Monument to the Poet Camoens. 


This may be a proper place to observe 
that a monument to the memory of the 
Portuguese poet, Camoens, has been pro- 
posed, and the proposal has been supported 
with alacrity by some of our own coun- 
trymen: this has called forth the zeal of 
certain of the Portuguese nation, resident 
among us, who in public advertisements 
have claimed the honour, as properly be- 
longing to their country, exclusively, and 
have called on their compatriots to come 
forward freely, and execute by their own 
powers and zeal, what foreigners deem it 
an honour to assist in. 


New Journal, the Diario. 

At Bologna, a new periodical work is 
announced, under the title of Diario ; it 
will be published three times in a week ; 
and will contain the usual assemblage of 


news, literary notices, discoveries, new and 
old, notices from writers, artists, &c. 


Manufactures favoured. 


The manufacturers of Tuscany have 
engaged the attention of the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Florence; who committed the 
subject to the third class of the members 
of their institution: that class has lately 
inade a report, which is certainly interest- 
iug to their constituents and their country. 

New Mechanical Inventions. 


Lately has been published at Rome, the 
first number, containing seven plates, of a 
work purporting to be Mechanic and Hy- 
draulic constructions, invented by Paulo- 
Maria Asters. Among others, this number 
contains the description of a machine, 
which the author calls a flying ladder; 
intended to raise men, or weights, to the 
summit of a tower, or other high building. 


Ancient Vases: collections of. 


The King of Naples has lately purchased 
the collection of vases formed by the canon 
Vivenzio, at Nola, for the sum of 30,000 
ducats. This forms a very considerable 
and conspicuous addition to the Royal 
Museum. 


A similar accession to the Imperial 
Cabinet at Vienna has lately taken 
place, by the transfer of Count de Lam- 
berg’s valuable collection ; which has been 
obtained by the Emperor, at a very mo- 
derate price. It is to be hoped that these 
valuable articles will remain in their pre- 
sent situation, secure from fraud, fire, and 
foes. 
Medical investigation of the Plague. 
Although we hope and trust, it will 
please Providence to protect our country 
from the horrors of the plague, yet it may 
be proper to notice what information other 
countries afford ou the subject. .We there- 
fore record a work published at Naples, 
which, on account of its importance, has 
been translated into several languages, 
under the title of Storia della Peste: &c. 
The History of the Plague at Noja, by 
Dr. Vitangelo Morea, 8vo. pp. 488. This 
history is very minute, and is accompa- 
nied with philosophical and chemical ob- 
servations on the state of the atmos- 
phere, during the progress of the disease, 
Noja is a little town in Puglia, distant 
153 Italian miles from Naples. 
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PoLAND. 
University inangurated. 

The University of Warsaw, which has 
been open since the month of October, 
1817, was solemuly inaugurated May 14, 
1818. The discourses pronounced on this 
interesting occasion, which were in the 
Polish language, have been priuted at 
Warsaw, i four sheets, 4to. 

Conservators of Cracow University. 

The University of Cracow, which, our 
readers may recollect, was placed wider 
the protection of the three powers, wio 
guaranteed the independence of the city 
of Cracow, in the treaties signed at Vien- 
na, has lately chosen three conservators, 
to which, every year a report will be ad- 
dressed on the progress made in the studies 
of the place, and on the course pursued. 
The present conservators, are, for Austria, 
Prince Metternich; for Russia, the Couut 
de Novosilzow; and for Prussia, Prince 
Antony Radzivil, Governor General of 
the principality of Posen. 

Russia. 
Translations of History of Russia. 


The History of Russia, published by 
M. de Karamsin, which has been twice 
reprinted in its original language, the 
Russian, has lately been translated into 
French by two authors, at the same time. 
The first of these translations is by M. de 
St. Thomas: the second has been executed 
under the inspection of the author, by 
Professor Jeauftret. These two transla- 
tions have been published at Petersburgh ; 
a German translation is also in progress. 
Has any attention been paid to this work 
among the English literati capable of 
translating it ? 

Journal: Benevolence to Military. 


Since 1814 there has been printed at 
Petersburgh, a journal in the German lan- 
guage, superintenced by the Chevalier 
Pessarovius. This journal, on account of 
its merit, is translated into the Russian 
language ; and its profits are devoted 
wholly (after deducting necessary expen- 
ces) to the benefit of wounded and invalid 
soldiers. The sale is so considerable, that 
the editor has already had the satisfaction 
of distributing among these suffering he- 
roes, the sum of 500,000 rubles, in Bank 


paper. 


Dorpat, University. 

The University of Dorpat, reckons, at 
this time, twenty five professors in ordi- 
nary, and ten extraordinary. The num- 
ber of students is about three hundred. 
The building for containing the library, 
which is newly erected, is divided into 
several gaileries and halls, which are 
already furnished with nearly 30,000 
volumes, 

SiciLy. 
Earthquake, deserivtion 0% 


Tn this istand has lately been published, 
Memoria sul tremoto, A Meinoir 
historical and philosophical on the eacih 
quake that took place at Catania, Pobru- 
ary 20, 1818. This history is by ir. 
Agatino Louge. From the royal press at 
Catania, 8vo. 

SPAIN. 
Original Inhabitants: Basque. 

We are exceedingly glad to record an 
article from a country sat too seldom ap: 
pears in this departinent of our work : that 
the learned Spaniards are absolutely idle, 
we do not believe; but, that their labours 
are very much lost to the public and the 
world, is but too evident. 


Tn 1806, Don Juan Baptista de Erro, 
published an alphabet of what he conceived 
to be the primitive language. Very lately 
has appeared at Madrid, from the same 
learned hand, £4 Mundo primitivo, &e. 
The primitive World, or a Philosophical 
examination of the antiquity and the civi- 
lization of the Basque nation. In the first 
of these works the author exerted himself 
to prove that the Basque people were the 
first who inhabited Spain. In the present 
work, he endeavours to trace the first 
ages of the world, with the ideas of those 
ages on the formation of the universe, by 
taking the Basque appellatives as exam- 
ples; and referring them to things, to 
numbers, aud to the diverse productions 
of the three kingdoms of Nature. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Rural Economy : Implements. 


M. Felienberg at Hofwyl, continues to 
publish his Communications on the impor- 
tant subject of rural e-onomy. The in- 
stitution of this spirited patriot was report- 
ed in the PANORAMA froin ils first concep- 
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tion and opening: the attention of the 
British public has also been lately called 
to it from the public notice taken of it by 
one of our most Conspicuous senators, who 
had made his observations on the spot. 
His report was highly favourable. We 
can only acquaint our readers, that M. 
Felleaberg’s work contsins descriptions of 
newly invented instruments for sowing, 
of new experiments made on milk, on ir- 
rigation, on change of earth, &e. &c. 


Che Gatherer, 
No. XNVI. 
“Jy am but a gatherer, and dealer in other 
meus stuii. 
The Palin-Tree Nation. 

A recent traveiler in South America, 
speaking of the little isiauds of the Orinoco, 
observes, they are evidently formed by 
the alluvial depositious of the river; they 
are under the water during the rainy sea- 
son, but still are covered with pals, &c. 
Cocoa trees, which furnish the islanders 
at once with their food and their be- 
verage---a bark, which they weave, and 
wood for their litle articles of furniture 
and their canoes. The existence of the 
tribe of Gouaraouns seeins connected with 
that of the family of the Palms, in the 
same manuer that certain species of birds 
and insects are allied to particular trees 
aud flowers. Four or five feet above high 
water-mark they plait together the youag 
shoots to make their plaiform, which they 
cover with large mats. ‘The roofs of these 
aerial huts are covered with leaves of the 
sane tree, to which they fasten their ca- 
noes. These Lndians are iit humber about 
ten thousand. They are tall, strong, and 
well made; less indolent than the other 
savages of South Ameiica; passionately 
fond of dancing; gay, social, aud hospita- 
ble. They are not taciturn fike their 
neighbours---their language, soft and har- 
monious, is rich, if we compare it with the 
other tribes. They are dexterous fishers--- 
have dogs of a kind simiiar to those of our 
shepherds, which they keep for the pur- 
pose of catching fish in the shallows; they 
caress these animals, and treat them with 
much kindness. ‘Their little trade con- 


sists in fish, nets, hammocks, and baskets. 
‘They are at peace with all the world, 
even with the Spanish Government, who 
have long ago renounced the project of 
reducing them to subjection. 


Anecdote of Goldsmith. 


Goldsmith was always plain in his ap- 
pearance; but when a boy, aud immedi- 
ately after suffering heavily from the small 
pox, he was particularly ugly. When he 
was about seven years old, a Fiddler, who 
reckoned himself a wit, happened to be 
playing to some company in Mrs. Gold- 
smith’s house. During a pause between 
iwo sets of Country dances, little Oliver 
surprised the party, by jumping up sud- 
dealy, and dancing round the room. 
Struck with the grotesque appearance of 
the ili-favoured child, the fiddler ex- 
claimed “ A2sop,” aud the company burst 
into laughter; when Oliver turned to them, 
with a smile, and repeated the following 
couplet: 

Heralds proclaim aloud, all saying, 

See sop dancing, aud his Monkey playing. 
A Modern 


A Mr. Aineas M‘D------ having once, 
it is said, dined with Dr. Troy, the titular 
archbishop of Dublin, he availed himself 
of the opportunity of imbibing more wine 
than he could with safety carry. As he 
was returning home, some watchmen 
thought proper to be dissatisfied with his 
conduct, aud brought him to a watch- 
house ; happily, he met the learned Lord 
N. who, after making a few inquiries, 
rebuked these heedless guardians of the 
night, observing that they were little 
aware of the diguity of the personage with 
whom they had presumed to interfere; 
that the charges they had preferred against 
him must be unfounded, for that he was 
no other, than the prous Aneas, returning 
from the sack of Troy.” 


Dandyana: Definitions. 


A Scottish Dandy.---Extract from Ja- 
mieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 


guage:---“ Danpir, DANDy---A principal 


person or THING; What is NICE, fine, or 
possessing supereminence, in whatever 
way. SC. 
They'd gie the hag to dolefu’ care, 
And laugh at ilka DANDY. 

R. Garroway's Poems. 
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This word claims a very ancient etymon. 
ist. dandi and Sue. Goth, daenne, signify 
liberal, munificent. Sue. Goth. Dandis- 
folk. Dandemaen 1s a title of honour or 
respect.” We hope this etymology will 
not be lost npon our dandy readers. 


Hindoostanee, Vandy signifies a 
boatman. Ofthese people some are Abou- 
gines, and others are Lubbas (Lubbers?) 
of the Mohammedan Sect. Their avoca- 
tion is laborious, but they are contented. 
Their dress consists of a piece of a cotton 
wrapped round the middle. 


Modern Dandy.—By some writers, the 
thing is considered not to be an animal at 
all, but neither more nor less than a 
suit of clothes, endowed by some un- 
known species of magic or mechanism, 
with habits and faculties analogous in ap- 
pearance to some of those which belong 
to animal life. These, it is said, are chiefly 
confined to a locomotive power, a kind 
of mock instinct, by which it distinguishes 
and congregates with its kind, and a 
faculty of uttering articulate, though un- 
meaning sounds. 


Spanish Dandies.---At the Tertulias or 
evening parties, the men stand in groups, 
or walk about the apartment, excepting 
some decided eurutacoé or ladies’ men, 
(Dandies?) and such as are only in the 
earlier stages of attendance upon the glance 
of a peculiar Donna. These lean upon the 
chairs of the ladies, are sometimes seated 
by them, and are armed with the fan of 
their favourites, in the twirling and flirting 
of whichthey generally display a feminine 
dexterity. Let not the possession of this 
accomplishment excite contempt: for it is 
highly necessary for a young man in Spa- 
nish society, to understand the hidden 
meaning of the different movements of this 
organ of female wit; by the use of which 
the Spanish lady expresses the passions 
which agitate her mind, whether jealousy, 
resentment, or pleasure; and by which she 
encourages or repels the too timid or too 
enterprising lover; and from the know- 
ledge of their meaning, the power of ex- 
pressing it, is but a step. 


Roman Dandyism.---Tiberius, Emperor 
of Rome, speaking in the Senate, nearly 
1800 years ago, concerning the growth 
of luxury, said---“ How shall we reform 


the taste for Dress, which, according to 
the reigning fassion is so exquisitely nice, 
that the sexes are scarcely distinguish- 
able?” --- Tacitus. 

Religion of the Gipsies. 

Tury profess to be of the National 
Religion; but their notion of religion is 
confined to repeating the Lord's prayer, 
and even this attainment is the honourable 
distinction of a few. ‘They seldom attend 
any place of public worship, nor do they 
seck to impress religious sentiments on 
the minds of their children. They are 
very willing that their infants should be 
christened, if it can be done without 
trouble or expense; and, in cases where 
money is plentiful, the marriage ceremony 
is performed with due solemnity: but for 
the most part, marriage is merely a mu- 
tual pledging of faith, and names are given 
to their children without calling in the 
aid of a spiritual instrument. —Indiffer- 
ence to all systems of faith and to all 
ritual observances is, indeed, one of the 
most striking features of the gipsey cha- 
racter throughout the world. They have 
every where attained to Voltaire’s standard 
of perfection---they belong to no religion, 
but are ready to profess any. In Italy, 
they call themselves good Catholics; in 
the Protestant States of Germany they are 
Lutherans: in Russia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, they are Votaries of the Greek 
Church; in the dominions of the Grand 
Seignior, they believe in Mohammed and 
the Koran. But the Turks seem to enter- 
tain some doubts concerning the sound- 
ness of their faith; for, in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople they make them 
pay the poll tax, which is imposed upon 
believers. 


Qualities of a General. 


General Donadieu, whose name so fre- 
quently appears in the French papers, 
met with a remarkable rebuff from Mar- 
shal Gouvion St. Cyr, the late Minister at 
War, shortly before the recent change of 
Ministers. Being desirous to prefer a 
complaint against one of the many officers 
with whom he had had personal differ- 
ences, the General went to the War-office, 
but was stopped by the sentinel, who told 
him that his orders were peremptory, and 
that no person whatever was to be admit- 


ted at that hour to the Marshal. The 
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General, however, pushed by, and entered 
the Minister's apartment, where he found 
him deeply engaged in business; he was, 
however, proceeding to relate his com- 
plaint, when he was stopped by the Mi- 
nister, with the eaquiry of Low he ob- 
tained admittauce, aud whether the sea- 
tinel had not informed him that he could 
not pass? “Oh, yes!" replied General 
Donadieu, “but | did not regard that.” 
“General,” rejoined the Minister, “I have 
long seen that you did not kiiow how to 
command, and it is now equally clear that 
you do not know how to obey.---A sol- 
dier should have known that a private ou 
duty was to be supported in his discharge 
of it as much as if he were a General; I 
beg, General, that you will retire.” 
Invention of Coaches. 

The first coach ever seen in England 
formed part of the equipage of Henry 
Fitzalban, the last Earl of Arundel of that 
name, who died in 1579. It was invented 
by the French; as was the Post chaise 
also, which was first introduced in En- 
gland by the son of the well known 
writer on husbandry, Mr. Jethro Tull. 
Hackney coaches were first established in 
London by Capt. Bailey, in 1634, and in 
the same year Hlackney chairs or Sedans 
were introduced by Sir Sanders Duncombe, 
Knt. who was a great traveller; and had 
most probably secn them at Sedan, in 
France, where Dr. Johnson supposes that 
they were first made. 


Brewer, in his “Beauties of Middlesex,” 
observes in a note, that “It is familiarly 
said, that Hackney, on account of its nu- 
merous respectable inhabitants, was the 
first place near London provided with 
coaches of hire for the accommodation of 
families, and that thence arises the term 
Hackney Coaches. ‘This appears quite 
futile; the word Hackney, as applied to a 
hircling, is traced to a remote British 
origin, and was certainly used in its present 
sense long before that village became con- 
spicuous for wealth or population.” [n 
1637, the number of Hackney coaches in 
London; was confined to 50; in 1652 to 
200; in 1654 to 300; in 1661 to 400; in 
1694 to 700; in 1710 to 800; in 1771 to 
1,000; and in 1802 1,100. In imitation 
of our Hackney Coaches, Niocholas Sau- 
vage introduced the fiacres at Paris, in the 
year 1650. : 


The hammer cloth is au ornamental 
covering of the coach-box; Mr. S. Pegge 
says, “The Coachman formerly used to 
carry a hammer, pincers, a few nails, &c. 
in a leathern pouch belonging to his box, 
and this cloth was devised for the hiding 
of them from public view.” 


Beautiful Simile. 
So the struck Eagle, stretcht upon the 
plain, {again, 


No more through rolling clouds to soar 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing'd the shaft that quiver’d in his 
heart. [feel 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far, to 
He nurs'd the pinion that impell'd the steel, 
Whilst the same plumage which nad 


warm’'d his nest, [breast. 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding 
Byron. 


Mr. Rogers and Junius. 


When the late Sir Philip Francis was, 
not long before his death, at Holland- 
house, the Lady of the mansion induced 
Mr. Rogers, the poet, to ask the Knight if 
he were really the author of “Junius’s 
Letters.” The Bard, knowing the Knight's 
austere character, addressed him with 
modest hesitation, asking if he might be 
permitted to propose a question. The 
Knight, evidently anticipating what was 
to come, exclaimed in a severe tone, “At 
your peril, Sir.’ Mr. Rogers immedi- 
ately retired, and returning to tell Lady 
Holland the success of his mission, ob- 
served, that “if Sir Philip were really Ju- 
nius, he was certainly Junius Brutus.” 


Luther a Hunting. 


This exercise was probably taken by 
the great reformer more for health than 
for pleasure, as indeed may be collected 
from his own curious account of it. “I 
was,” says he, “lately two days a hunting, 
in which amusement | found both plea- 
sure and pain. We killed a brace of 
hares, and took some unhappy partridges; 
a very pretty employment, truly, for an 
idle man! However, I could not forbear 
theologizing amidst dogs and nets; for, 
thought | to myself, do not we, in hunting 
innocent animals to death with dogs, very 
much resemble the devil, who, by crafty 
wiles and the instruments of wicked 
priests, js perpetually seeking whom he 
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may devour? Again: We happened to 
take a leveret alive, which I put into my 
pocket, with an intent to preserve it; yet 
we were not gone far, before the dogs 
seized upon it, as it was in my pocket, 
and worried it. Just so the pope and the 
devil rage furiously to destroy the souls 
that I have saved, in spite of all my endea- 
yours to prevent them. In short, | am 
tired of hunting these little innocent 
beasts; and had rather be employed, as | 
have been for some time, in spearing 
bears, wolves, tigers, and foxes; that is, in 
opposing and confounding wicked and im- 
pious divines, who resemble those savage 
animals in their qualities.” 


Habit---Custom. 


Mr. Southey, in his Omniana, has the 
following anecdote on the force of habit. 
An Emir had bought a left eye of a glass 
eye-maker, supposing that he would be 
able to see with it. The man begged 
him to give it a little time; he could not 
expect that it would see all at once, as well 
as the right eye, which had been so many 
years in the habit of it! Custom, says 
somebody, is a great thing---] say it is 
every thing. 


Knighthood. 


Knighthood was originally conferred in 
England by the priest at the altar, after 
confession, and the consecration of the 
sword, during the Saxon Heptarchy. The 
first Knight made by the Sovereign with 
the sword of state, was Athelstan, on 
whom Alfred conferred this new dignity. 
The custom of Ecclesiastics conferring 
Knighthood, was abolished at a Synod, 
held at Westminster, in 1,100; and in the 
reign of Henry III. 1154, all persons 
having a yearly income of ten pounds were 
obliged to be knighted, or pay a fine to be 
excused, 


The late Marie Antoinette. 


A correspondent in the Quotidienne, 
adverting to the death of the late Antoi- 
nette, Queen of France, gives the following 
piquant anecdote, as one which has hither- 
to escaped all the historians of this dis- 
astrous period:---When the Royal Family, 
arrested in their attempted flight from 
France, were on their return from Va- 


rennes to Paris, the Dauphin having re- 


marked on the buttons of M. Barnave, one 
of the Deputies appointed by the National 
Assembly to attend the Royal prisoners, 
the device To live free, or die, turned to 
his mother aud said, “ Mamma, what does 
that mean, to live free?’ “ My son, re- 
plied the Queen, it is to go where you 
please.”---“ Ah, mamma, rejoined the in- 
fant quickly, then we are not free.” Her 
Majesty bade him be silent, but Barnave 
was much moved, and from this and other 
circumstances during the journey, re- 
turned full of grief and repentance to 
Paris, where he soon afterwards paid with 
hishead for his desertion fro. the colours 
of the revolution. 


Great and Little Napoleons. 

The manuscript Memoirs of Gen. Rapp 
contain the following anecdote :---When 
Buonaparte was at Schoeubrunn, he used 
sometimes to amuse himself with a game at 
vingt-ct-un, Que evening, in which he 
had been very lucky, he shook the pieces 
of gold he had won in his hand, and said--- 
“The Germans love these little Napoleons, 
don't they?” “Yes, replied Rapp, they 
do Sire; but then they are not at all fond 
of the Great oue.” 


Spiders---Zine. 


Nothing can be more curious than the 
discoveries made by the Miscroscope, re- 
lative to the spider's thread aud method of 
weaving.  Leuwenhoeck states that he 
found 4 millions of these not thicker thaa 
the hairs of his beard, and each of these are 
now said to be compounded of 4 finer 
threads, which come from the insect's 
body in the manner that wire is drawn 
through a plate pierced with holes.---An- 
other receut discovery, if possible more 
surprising is, that spiders feed on sulphate 
of zinc. 


Benevolence. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum pute, 


Bompay Native ScHoo.s. 
To the friends of mankind, and to 
those who are warmed with zeal for 
the promotion of its highest and most 
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important interests, it will doubtless be in 
the greatest degree gratifying to know, 
that the president and members of the 
Bombay School committee, after having 
provided for the education of European 
and Christian children of both sexes, 
powerfully supported by the munificent 
and charitable aid of government and the 
public, under this presidency, have at 
length turned their serious consideration 
to the means best calculated for extending 
the blessings of intellectual cultivation to 
the native children of India. 


The result of this consideration has 
been the invention and proposal of a plan 
for the attainment of aa object of such pure 
philanthropy, so palpably beneficial, so 
flattering to the native character, and so 
tender of peculiar prejudices, which should 
never be openly and rudely assailed, that 
it has already met with the complete ap- 
probation of the assemblies or punchaets 
of two classes of the native inhabitants of 
this island, not the least powerful from 
numbers and wealth. ‘The committee also 
having completely agreed on the most 
eligible plan, its execution was so far ad- 
vanced that one English school was ex 
pected to be opened in the course ofa week. 


A Mahomimedan youth, the son of a 
seapoy in the office of the chief secretary 
to government, who has received instruc- 
tion for about a year at the central school 
in the town of Bombay, gave, in the course 
of a rigid examination, such proofs of ca- 
pacity to convey to his countrymen the ru- 
dimeuts of tuition in English on the plan 
of Bell, that the first class of upwards of 
tweuty Parsee children were to be placed 
under his care. A prospectus of the 
proposed plan has been translated into 
the Persian, Hindoostauce and Guzerattee 
languages; which were printed for the 
purpose of distribution, in order to 
diffuse among the native inhabitants a more 
geveral knowledge of the means about to 
be offered them, of educating their chil- 
dren in any of their respective dialects, 
more extensively, economically, and effect- 
ually, than they have hitherto been enabled 
to do. 


A teacher of the Guzerattee has declared 
himself ready to attend the central school, 
in order to prepare himself for instruction 


on Bell's plan: the committee has deter- 


mined to address the Calcutta school so- 
ciety, for books, tables, &c. to be trans- 
lated here into the dialects peculiar to this 
part of India; which, as well as English 
books, the committee have determined to 
furnish gratuitously to the native schools, 
and also geuerally to extend toward theut 
such other aid as may be in their power. 


Even in the article of native books, 
however, the committee and promoters of 
the plan are not altogether unaided by na- 
tive enterprize; fifty copies of an elemen- 
tary Guzerattee work, comprizing the 
alphabet, the concise vocabulary, the ru- 
diments of arithinetic, accounts, the forms 
of letter writing, bonds, obligations, leases, 
and interest tables, which are now printing 
by a Parsee inhabitant of Bombay, have 
been subscribed for, as well as the same 
number of copies of a translation into the 
same language of a Persian work, contain- 
ing an easy epitome of the lives and re- 
markable sayings of the Grecian philo- 
sophers. 


Catcutta Scuoot Book Society. 


Even the natives subseribe to this [nsti- 
tution, although the sentiments, which the 
Society's books contain, aim at the vitals 
of the Hindoo system of religion. There 
is nothing which will more certainly effect 
the destruction of superstition, than these 
schools. Each succeeding generation will 
feel their influence more and more, until 
the contracted, and absurd ideas of the 
heathen, will be renounced. Already in 
the schools, have the highcst and lowest 
castes mingled together. The Soodras 
have been placed above the Brahmin 
youth, without exciting the anger or 
chagrin of the latter. If these events con- 
tinue to take place, for any length-of time, 
the sacred thread of the Brahmins will be 
esteemed as nothing, and thrown by with 
disgust. The Church School Society have 
3000 children under their direction; and 
the Baptists have more than 6000. These 
children will acquire more lofty ideas than 
their ancestors possessed; nor can we sup- 
pose that the time is far distant, when they 
will have a mean opinion of their sacred 
books, which assert that the world is made 
of seven continents, and seven oceans, and 
that Hindoostan is the centre. When 
they find the true geography of the globe, 
what will they think of their shasters? 
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Process or Missions. 


In the last number of the “ Missionary 
Register,” we have an interesting and com- 
prehensive Survey of the Protestant Mis- 
sionary Stations throughout the world, in 
their geographical order: the extent and 
importance of which are described in the 
following introductory observations. 

Supposing a persen to visit in succession 
these various stations, his course might 
first be directed to Western Africa, com- 
prehending that portion of the Continent 
which lies between Morocco and the Line. 
Crossing the Line, he would enter on that 
part of Africa which, lying south of the 
Line, may be classed in Missionary Re- 
cords as South Africa; and which should 
be considered as including the islands that 
lie off its south-eastern coast. Passing up 
the coast of Eastern Africa, the Christian 
beholds, with hope of better days, as he 
works his way up the Red Sea, on the one 
hand Abyssinia and Nubia and Upper 
Egypt, and Arabia on the other. On 
entering the Mediterranean, after surveying 
Syria and the Holy Land, he passes by 
Lower Egypt, throughout the Barbary 
States; and then taking his station for a 
time in Malta, as the centre of this great 
scene of holy labour, he visits in sticces- 
sion, the Ionian Islands, Greece, the Archi- 
pelago, and the Lesser Asia. Passing into 
the Black Sea, and contemplating, as pro- 
mising spheres of Christian Exertion, its 
Turkish and Russian Shores, he may make 
his way, by the Russian Provinces lying 
between the Black and the Caspian Seas--- 
while he anticipates the final happiness of 
Persia, partly through these Provinces, and 
partly by means of the maritime and con- 
tinental access to that kingdom from West- 
ern India---into the almost boundless plains 
of Northern Asia, comprehending the Pro- 
vinces of that quarter belonging to Russia, 
with the widely-extended regions inhabited 
by Tartar and other Tribes, whether inde- 
pendent or connected with any of the 
neighbouring Powers. By the great coun- 
try of Thibet, he may proceed to China ; 
connected with which vast sphere of la- 
bour is India beyond the Ganges ; whence, 
returning to the great scene of British 
Influence and Power, India within the 
Ganges, he may afterward traverse the 
whole series of Asiatic Islands, from the 
Laccadive and Maldive to Japan. From 


these, his course would lie through the 
Insular Continents, as they may be deno- 
minated, of Australasia, and the numerous 
groupes of Polynesia. Passing on, and 
contemplating the great Continent of South 
America, with earnest prayers for the rising 
of the Sun of Righteousness on that dreary 
region ,he may reach Guiana, the solitary 
portion of that Quarter of the World where 
Protestant Christians are labouring for the 
gocd of the Heathen; and then, winding 
his course among the Islands and Shores of 
the West Indies, and passing through the 
Tribes of the North-American Indians, he 
may finish his vast survey, by contemplat- 
ing, with admiration, the Triumphs of the 
Cross on the inhospitable shores of Labra- 
dor and of Greenland. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE POOR, 
Report, Jan. 13, 1819. 


The distribution of Coals at 9d. per 
bushel, and Potatoes at 14lbs. for 3d, com- 
menced on the 12th of January, and con- 
tinued to the 8th of April 1818, inclusive, 
in which period three hundred and thirty 
chaldrons of Coals, and about seventy- 
four tous of Potatoes, were delivered at 
the City Public Kitchen, to applicants 
bringing recommendatory Tickets from 
the Subscribers, being a larger distribu- 
tion for the time, than had been witnessed 
in any former Winter. It is estimated 
that not less than two thousand five hun- 
dred families, consisting of about twelve 
thousand five hundred individuals, parti- 
cipated of this very salutary relief, which 
was received with sincere gratitude and 
humble acknowledgement; and the Com- 
mittee are convinced it materially alle- 
viated the sufferings and distress of great 
numbers of the industrious but necessitous 
poor, who were deserving of this boun- 
tiful assistance. 

From the precaution which the Com- 
mittee recommended to the Subscribers, 
of not giving more than one or two Tickets 
per week, according to the number in 
family, with an inquiry into the necessities 
of the applicants, it is believed impositions 
and abuses of the charity, are not nu- 
merous, considering the great extent of its 
operations. The loss sustained to the 
Fund of the Association on the distribution 
of Coals and Potatoes for the last Winter, 
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and the consequent advantage to the Poor, 
including all contingentexpences,amounted 
to 6721. 5s. 9d. 


The Committee desire duly to acknow- 
ledge the coutinued liberality of the Sub- 
scribers, which has enabled them to render 
such extensive assistance to the necessitous 
and distressed, residing in various parts of 
the Metropolis; aad they trust, a convic- 
tion of the substantial aid afforded to the 
poor, from the peculiar mode of relief 
adopted by the Society, has much tended 
to excite the generous coutributions of the 
affluent and humane. 


That such liberality is dictated by a wise 
policy, as well as by Christian compassion, 
cannot be doubted; for one class of the 
community cannot greatly suffer, without 
entailing a proportion of its misery on the 
other classes: hence arise an increase of 
the Poor's Rates, and what is still worse, 
a frightful increase of crimes---whatever 
therefore tends to rescue the indigent from 
absolute want, to make them more com- 
fortable and contented, is advantageously 
felt by every rank above them in various 
ways, whilst it affords grateful satisfaction 
to the contributors. 


An Appeal in behalf of the Family of the 
late Mr. Blagdon. 


If the mourning relatives of the hero, 
who perishes in the field of glory, be en- 
titled to the protection of a grateful coun- 
try, the bereaved family of a man who 
devoted, and even sacrificed, his life to the 
cause of loyalty, and of all that is dear to 
Britons, may be allowed to raise its prayer, 
in the hope that it will neither be unheard 
nor unanswered. About the year 1808, 
Mr. Blagdon, the lamented individual in 
behalf of whose widow and children this 
appeal is most respectfully made, embarked 
the whole of his little property in the 
Phenix weekly newspaper. The declared 
object of that publication was, to arrest the 
appalling progress of sedition, which then 
threatened, by its demoralizing effects 
upon society, to overturn the State, with 
all its ancient and glorious institutions. 
From the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, the work failed; and the projector 
was involved in ruin. The liberal aid, 
however, of some private friends, who 
loved the man, and admired his principles, 
enabled him, partially, to overcome his 


difficulties, and to re-enter the lists of po- 
litical warfare. Again, Mr. Blagdon was 
unsuccessful ; and, a second time, he wa 
stripped of his all—even his Looks, and 
his household furniture. 

In attempting to establish histwo papers 
(the Phenix, and the Political Register) 
Mr. Blagdon expended the sum of nearly 
3,500] His ever-active, ever-buoyant 
spirit rose superior to misfortune; but, 
notwithstanding his incessant and indefa- 
tigable exertions for the support of his 
family, and for the liquidation of pecu- 
niary claims against him, the doors of a 
prison were closed upon his worn and 
harassed frame. From this severe and 
complicated ruin, he never completely 
emerged. Tis personal liberty was indeed 
obtained; but his high sense of honour 
and integrity never again permitted him 
to feel himself free; and the remainder of 
his life presented only the melancholy dis- 
play of a liberal mind, struggling, anxiously 
but unavailingly, against the inroads of 
poverty, and the attacks of disease. 


By mental suffering, by repeated attacks 
of a liver complaint, and by the loss of 
rest, incurred through a sedulous attention 
ou her husband, during his protracted ill- 
ness, Mrs. Blagdon’s health is greatly im- 
paired, She and her four children (two 
girls and two boys, within the ages of 9 
and 14) are totally unprovided for. With- 
out money, without property of any de- 
scription, without friends or relatives so 
situated as to be able to assist them, their 
sole reliance is on the benevolence of those 
who can feel for the widow and the father- 
less. —The immediate object of this appeal 
is, to endeavour to raise such a fund as 
may enable Mrs. Blagdon to complete the 
education of her children, that they may 
be enabled to fill, with credit to them- 
selves, and advantage to the community, 
whatever stations it may be their lot to 
hold. 


References are respectfully offered to 
the following imdividuals, by whom the 
contributions of benevolence will be most 
gratefully received:---N. Byrne, Esq. Morn- 
ing Post Office; J. Taylor, Esq. Sun 
Office, 112, Strand ; at the Courier Office, 
348, Strand; S. Cock, Esq. 2, Frederick 
Place, Old Jewry; Mr. M‘Millan, 6 Bow 
Street, Covent Garden; Mr. Purser, 1, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill; Mr. Colburn, Li- 
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brary, Conduit Street, Hanover Square ; 
the Banking-houses of Messrs. Birch and 
Chambers, 160, New Bond Street; Messrs. 
Hoare, Barnett, and Co., 62, Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Crickitt, Bacon, aud Co., 
Ipswich, Suffolk; and My. Harral, Park 
Cottage, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


List of the principal works written or 
edited by Mr. Blagdon.—The Phoenix 
Weekly Newspaper, 2 vols. 4to;—The 
Weekly Poiitical Register, 2 vols. 8vo. ; — 
History of Ancient and Modern India, 
1 vol. folio; —The Modern Geographer ; 
or, a Complete System of Geography, 5 
vols. 8vo.;—The Life and Exploits of 
Admiral Lord Nelson, &c. 1 vol. 4to.;— 
The Life of George Morland, 1 vol. folio; 
—Translations of the Voyages and ‘Tra- 
vels of Denon, in Egypt; Golberry, in 
Africa; and Pallas, in Russia, 8 vols.;— 
Translations, &c. of Modern Contempo- 
rary Voyages and Travels, 11 vols. 8vo.— 
The Life and Transactions of our Saviour, 
1 vol. royal 8vo.;—A Complete History 
of Christian Martyrdom, &c. with copious 
original Historical Notes, [a condensed, 
but elaborate edition of Fox’s Martyrs, 
bearing the name of Milner] 1 vol. royal 
8vo. ;—Flowers of Literature, 7 vols. ;— 
Mooriana, 2 vols.; various political pam- 
phlets, &c. &c. &e. 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY 


For Establishing Schools, and Circulating 
the Holy Scriptures in Ireland. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT, 1818. 

Attsoucn the Annual Report of the 
Hibernian Society, read at the General 
Meeting in May last, was connected with 
an Appendix of considerable length and 
importance ; yet the Committee of this In- 
stitution feel it to be their duty to add to 
those communications a selection of the in- 
teresting intelligence which has since been 
received, in order that Individuals and 
Auxiliary Institutions who patrovize this 
Society may know, that it pleases God to 
continue his blessing on the “ work and 
labour of love,’ which they have under- 
taken in Ireland. 


When the nature of the operations of 
the Hibernian Society is considered, in 
connexion with the places in which they 
are carried on, it might justly be expected 
that the results would be very interesting 


and important. To afford the elements 
of useful education, aud the benefits of 
scriptural instruction to children, who are 
immersed in ignorance and depravity; to 
introduce the inspired volume to the rising 
generation of a country, in which they 
have been prevented from seeing its glo- 
rious light, and hearing its joyful sound; 
and, by the instruction thus given to the 
children, to extend these high advantages 
to their parents and friends, who have 
hitherto been sunk in darkness and super- 
stion;---these are means and exertions, 
which, if pursued with activity, must, 
with the divine blessing, produce a gra- 
dually increasing developement of intel- 
lectual benefits and moral and religious 
usefulness, in the highest degree gratifying 
and beneficial. 


The truth of these observations has been 
proved ever since the Hibernian Society 
commenced its benevolent undertakings 
in Ireland; and its successive Reports have 
evidenced that its objects are worthy of 
especial consideration, and that its opera- 
tious have been remarkably importaut and 
successful. 


The number of the Society's Schools in 
Ireland, as stated in the last Report, was 
392, and the number of Children taught 
therein, 32,516. The Treasurer was then 
above seven hundred pounds in advance. 
Since that time the Schools and the Scho- 
lars have increased; additional expenses 
are incurred thereby, and the claims of 
the Society on public generosity and chris- 
tian benevolence, are rendered more ur- 
geut and impressive. Annual Subscrip- 
tions, Donations, Collections, and espe- 
cially assistance from Auxiliary Tnstitu- 
tious, are therefore earnestly solicited ; 
and the Committee indulge the hope and 
expectation, that the interesting and im- 
portant intelligence, which is conveyed in 
the following extracts, taken chiefly from 
the correspondence, during the last three 
mouths, of one who is daily in communi- 
cation with the individuals employed in 
the service of the Society, will make this 
occasional communication very acceptable, 
aud this appeal to public philanthrophy 
very successful. 

BENEFIT OF ALLOWING LAND TO 
THE POOR, 

The good affects of allowing the poor 

labourer a sinall spot of ground, to be eul- 
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tivated in his leisure hours, as a means of 
reducing the poor's-rate, are exemplified 
in the following extract from a letter in- 
serted in The New ‘Times:— 

The hard-working, the meritorious and 
virtuous Isaac and Betty Stuckey, with a 
family of eight children, had an abhorrence 
of burthening a parish with a farthing ex- 
pense, and a dread of losing their inde- 
pendence, although they had not a bit of 
meat for six mouths together, and were 
often strangers to a loaf of bread. Isaac, 
the husband, au excellent) workman, 
earned cight shillings a week, but he was 
allowed to hire, even at double the value, 
half an acre of gronud, where, with his 
spade, he laboured morning and night, 
before and after his daily work at the farm. 
To this generous half acre, poor Betty, the 
wife, when she could steal a few hours, 
would run with the spade to lessen her 
husband's toil. Isaac never murmured— 
Betty never compiained. Visiting this 
family on a Sunday, since their case was 
published, and nearly 1001. contributed 
for them, I found the man with his Bible 
before him, his wife and children around 
him! Give, said the grateful people, ten 
thousand thanks to our unknown benevo- 
lent friends. On receiving between thirty 
and forty pounds, they had purchased 
hemp, had profited by working it 20). 
With 401. more in the hands of the trea- 
surer, pigs, poultry, vegetables, and a rack, 
stored with bacon, this family are ready 
to hire a farm of about fifty acres. This 
good man, and thousands besides, assure 
me, that one acre of ground, at a fair rent, 
would afford more real relief, aud tend 
more to the happiness of the labouring 
poor than all the poor-rates that are paid.” 


“INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THEBRITISHSETTLEMENTS 
IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 
PrinceLy Liperatiry. 


The following generous trait in the cha- 
racter of the Marquess of Hastings, deserves 
to be universally known. AsCommander- 
in-Chief, he became entitled to a very large 
share of the rich booty acquired in the 
late campaign. No one could in his mili- 
tary character possess a fairer title to this 


property; for the Marquess both planned 
and directed the whole war in its general 
outline and almost in its minutest details: 
he took the field in person; he met the 
most alarming contingencies with coolness 
and promptitude; he kept the whole ma- 
chine in regulated and equable movement, 
accelerating or restraining as occasion re- 
quired, the daily movements of the sepa- 
rate detachments. If, under such circum- 
stances, Lord Hastings had declined to 
suffer the allotment of his legal share to be 
made, he would perhaps have compromised 
the rights of his successors in command. 
Accordingly the Noble Marquess directed 
the usual division of the booty to be made ; 
but reflecting that he had in his own per- 
son united the supreme civil and military 
authority---that as Governor-General, he 
had resolved upon the war, which, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he had directed---a feel- 
ing of personal delicacy precluded him 
from benefiting by this great accession of 
fortune. Tle was unwilling that even those 
who in the present or in future times might 
be most ignorant of his real character, 
should ever have the slightest ground to 
suspect that his public measures could have 
been in any degree affected by his private 
interest; and he therefore most magnani- 
mously threw the whole of his share into 
the portion of the subalterns and privates. 


Fisi v. WASIERMAN. 


The following singular circumstance oc- 
curred afew mouthssinceat Garden Reach, 
near Calcutta. A washerman engaged in 
his occupation on the edge of a tank, was 
immersing a piece of cloth whieh he held 
in his hand in the water, when a large fish 
sprang forward, seized the cloth and the 
man’s arm in his mouth, and was trium- 
phantly swimming off with his prey. For- 
tunately, however, a person close by at the 
time caught hold of the washerman’s qui- 
vering leg, and dragged both man and fish 
on shore! The animal was immediately 
taken to the Police Thana to be exhibited! 
It weighed a maund and a half, and. was 
about six feet in length, of the species com- 
monly called Sowlee. The washerman’s 
arm was considerably lacerated, 


Strate or Morats. 


The following is an extract from the 
presentment of the grand jury to Sir Edw. 
Hyde East, and the other judges of the 
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Supreme Court, dated June 29, 1818, ad- 
verting to a complaint on the part of the 
magistrates, that the powers with which 
they are at present invested are insufficient 
for the suppression of crime. “The com- 
plaint in question, if the grand jury under- 
stand it rightly, has reference to a want of 
the requisite authority for the prevention, 
rather than for the detection or punish- 
ment of offences. Of the fact they have no 
doubt, that the facilities of secreting and 
vending stolen property in Calcutta are 
greatly increased, by the free influx of 
strangers of all characters and from all 
parts of India, who establish themselves 
here as shopkeepers and tradesmen, and 
are in no way under the observance or 
control of the police; and they are equally 
well satisfied, that the daily increasing 
number of gaming houses and other places 
of resort for the idle and profligate, which 
the magistrates have no power to regulate 
or suppress, has eminently tended to demo- 
ralize the middle and lower classes of the 
population, and to increase the frequency 
of crime. The state of society in this great 
city seems indisputably to require, that the 
magistrate should be armed at least with 
the fullest powers committed to the mi- 
nisters of police in any other city of the 
British dominions. And the Grand Jury 
are not without hope, that a system of re- 
gulation adapted to local circumstances 
may yet be devised, which shall essentially 
counteract the mischiefs complained of, 
and serve as a permanent check on the dis- 
solute and depraved habits of a numerous 
class of the community, without materially 
trenching on the liberties, or disturbing 
the peace or comfort of the honest and in- 
dustrious inhabitants.” 


BOMBAY. 


Distresses aT Sra. 

The following detail of the calamities 
experienced by the officers and crew of 
the brig Fly from Batavia, is given in the 
Bombay Hurkaru. The crew of the brig 
Fly, which arrived here a few days ago 
from Batavia, had a most providential 
escape from suffering the severest of cala- 
mities. A few days after she had sailed, in 
March last, her captain died at sea, and 
the command devolving on officers not so 
well experienced in the navigation of those 
seas, they deviated from their course, and 
drifted about with various winds and cur- | 


rents for a considerable time; insomuch 
that their small supply of provisions was 
soon expended. When their distress be- 
came so urgent, they were compelled to 
have recourse for their food to three mon- 
kies, which were on board, and which 
constituted the whole subsistence of seven 
men for three days. ‘This wretched pro- 
vision being also consumed, they remained 
without any food whatever, until nature 
being nearly exhausted, one of the crew 
proposed to cast lots, that one might be 
sacrificed to furnish sustenance for the 
remainder. This being resolved upon, 
the lot fell upon the individual who pro- 
posed this remedy. Though ready to 
submit to his fate, and fainting from weak- 
ness, the desire of preserving life roused 
him to exert his feeble powers in one last 
effort. Hope gave him encouragement 
and he mounted up aloft, praying that he 
might descry some vessel or some land to 
save him from death, and his partners 
from such a shocking alternative to save 
themselves. His anxious eyes however 
long exerted their utmost powers in vain ; 
despair seized him, all prospect of relief 
had fled, and he was about to descend to 
meet his destiny, when kind Providence 
answered his prayers and restored him to 
life. He discerned a sail at a distance ; he 
hailed his brethren; they summoned all 
their remaining strength, made signal of 
distress, and bore up towards the vessel in 
sight, which proved to be the Endeavour, 
Capt. Rojerson, from Bombay, and by 
whom they were supplied with every thing 
their deplorable situation required, com- 
patible with their own condition; the 
Endeavour's stock of provisions being also 
very low, and having suffered so much 
from stress of weather, that she was com- 
pelled to return to this river, which she 
entered in company with the Fly. 


Woman Burien ALIvE. 


Bombay Gazette, Aug. 11.---We learn 
from a letter in one of the papers of the 
week, that a woman was lately buried 
alive with her deceased husband, near 
Isherah, within a few miles of Calcutta. 
The ceremonies accompanying this shock- 
ing spectacle, as they are detailed by an 
eye-witness, bespeak an inhumanity and 
cruelty truly deplorable. We had ima- 
gined that this mode of immolation was 
not required and scarcely countenanced by 
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the Hindu law; but happening so close 
under the eye of public authority, we must 
conclude that it is according to law and 
usage. The bodies were placed upright 
in a hole dug for the purpose, and the earth 
was thrown in by handfuls around them 
and trodden down by the woman's oldest 
son, a youth of about 19. When it reached 
above the head of the miserable victim, a 
shout of joy and exultation was raised by 
the unfeeling multitude. 


CHINA. 
Jews; InrerestinG Fact. 

It has Jong been the opinion of some 
learned men, that part of the TEN TRIBES 
had found their way to China, and settled 
in the province of Ho-Nay. The following 
extract from the notes of the Rev. R. Mor- 
rison’s journey to Peking, is submitted to 
the consideration of the reader. “ [While 
in the interior,} October 10th, had a con- 
versation with a Mahomedan gentleman, 
who informed me, that at KAE-FuNG Foo, 
in the province of Ho-Nan, there are a 
few families denominated the Traou-Kin- 
Kraou, or the sect that plucks out the 
sinew from all the meat which they eat. 
They have a Lr-Par-Ozr, or House of 
Worship, and observe the eighth day as a 
Sabbath.” The fact of the existence of a 
few insulated families in the very heart of 
the Chinese empire, observing religious 
ceremonies that bear some resemblance to 
those observed by the Jews, and that seem 
so widely different from any of the Chinese 
ceremonies of Worship, is a very interest- 
ing one, and highly deserving of farther 
investigation. Chinese Gleaner. 


Poctry. 


SATIRES IN INDIA. 
From the Asiatic Magazine. 


[The following nervous and elegant Satires abonnd 
in strains of genuine Poetry, and display an intimate 
knowledge of the human heart ; though written ex 
pressiy for the meridian of CALCUTTA, they will, 
we doubt not, be acceptable to a large portion of our 
readers, for AUGUSTA is not without many an 
original whose portraits is here, ‘‘ and one to the 
life.”’) 

* Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
Most Women have no characters at all.’ 
Pope. 


WHat! ‘Women have no characters !— 
away !— 
Plead not the sanction of a Poet’s lay, 


Can rash assertion dare the test of time, 

Because it boasts the harmony of rhyme? 

Shall raptured list’ners still as truth receive, 

What the fond heart delights to disbelieve ? 

Not all the pleasing witchery of song, 

Can e’er euslave, or lead the soul along, 

Trout claims her heav’nly sway—her powers 
appear, 

BursttheBard’s spells, and disenchant the ear? 

Is there not feeling in the Woman's heart ?— 

Claims not affection there its purer part? 

Is there not Mildness, Life’s sad path to 
smooth, 

And Love’s endearments, still each care to 
sooth ? 

’Tis—WomAn !—this thy character, indeed! 

These are thy charms, that willing captives 
lead, 

And tho’ awhile the mem'ry of deceit 

May bid some once fund heart in rancour beat, 

May waken cold misanthrophy and spleen, 

Till man ungrateful fly from Beauty’s scene;— 

Ah! yet again one dear alluring smile, 

One beaming glance of love shall still beguile; 

While the dark joyless frown shall cease to 
lower, 

And throbbing feelings own egain thy power. 


In every fancied bliss, that Youth can rear, 

In ev’ry hope of Joy fur future year, 

*Mid hours of expectation, when the breast 

Pants for some moment dearer than the rest, 

Then, then, it is, that Woman seems alone, 

The fair possessor of our Fancy’s throne ; 

Then, then, it is, we breathe the anxious sigh, 

We think of some fond glance from dewy eye; 

We dream of soft caresses fondly given, 

Of Beauty—Tenderness. -best bvons of 
Heaven ! 

And still, the dear,—the cherish’d dream to 
crown, 

We hope—ah! pant, to call these charms— 
our own ! 


Tn genial clime like this, where every ray, 


That bursts, unceasing from the orb of day, 

Gives the fond heart to all the fire of love, 

And all the passions fierceness bids it prove. 

Hear yonder Lover to the winds complain, 

Though warm his vows, those vowsare all in 
vain, 
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Proud Beauty scorns his true, though hum- 
ble prayers, 
And only smiles, when Wealth or Grandeur 


glares. 


But oft complaint is rash, and wide from 

truth: 

Observe you am’rous boy—yon beardless 
youth ; 

He singles out an object of desire, 

Burns with a thoughtless fame, or,—feizns 
the fire ; 

Then stung, at last,with well deserv’d neglect, 

He rails to find, that Prudence can reject, 


Yet other ills—alas !—our Youth assirt, 

(And grant—Oh Heaven! their tales the 
truth pervert)— 

That there are Fair, who pant to try their 
power, 

And playful search for sweets, from flower to 
flower ; 

Who strive to wake th’ impassion’d Lover's 
sigh, 

And catch the thrilling langour of his eye ; 

Who listen smiling to his tale of pain, 

While melting looks half tell that Tale again 

—Or when his hand, iv trembling touch of 
Love, 

With timid pressure would their kinduess 
move, 

Then that dear kindness—fearful to deny, 

Bids a soft hand, in gentler squeeze reply. 

Thus—h:ave we heard—the glowing farce is 
play’d, 

* Till some fond fool, enamour’d of a maid, 

Half urg’d to Frenzy, ventures to propose ; 

Aud paints a dismal picture of his woes ; 

Repulse appals him!——the lov'd fair ex- 

plains ; 

The fool's refus'd—aud laugh’d at for his 

pains ! 


Selina boasts each charm, that Poets scek, 
The softest dye of Love illumes her check ; 
The milder graces on her steps await, 

Lurk in her form, and ambush in her gait ; 
There is that angel something in her eye, 
That men adore, nor can its witch’ry fly—— 
That soft retiring look—that timid glance, 
Which more than ev'ry lure bids Love 


advance— 


The sweet, half-childish semblance of alarm, 
Which sighs to cling to fond Protection’s arm‘ 
That ev’ry seeming wakefulness of heart, 
When tears of tenderness,too prompt to starts, 
Flow at a word from glist’ning orbs of light, 
*Till Beauty, gemm’d with feeling, beams 
more bright ! 
Oh! who would think, beneath a guise so soft, 
Beats a proud heart, that pants to soar aloft, 
That ever sighs for conquest, and for power, 
And like some haughty hermit in his bower, 
’Mid well-feigu’d lowliness, allures a name, 
And seeming still to shun it—grasps at fame ? 


Bot let us turn from this the Lover’s gaze, 
Nor judge our Fair ones, by a Lover’s praise, 
Seek we the walks of calm domestic life, 
And view awhile the Mother and the Wife, 
And here are they, whom Eulogy may claim, 
Worthy, as e’er her trumpet gave to fame, 
Perchance there be, that Satire best may suit, 
And Satire sings, when Eulogy is mute, 
But—blest the thought! how long may 

Satire roam ! 
And find no resting-place in Indian home. 


Ere blooming M1ra left her humble home, 
Or ever-dream'd from native bower to roam, 
Then ev'ry Sunday deck’d in best array, 
Prayer-book in hand, to Church she tripp’d 
away ; 

Smil’d, as she caught each young admirer’s 
stare, 

And read their eyes, more deeply than the 
prayer, 

Full many a dashing Clerk had sigh'd his pain, 

Full many a spruce apprentice own’d her 
reign. 

At home—her samplers rang’d in order fair, 

And counterpanes of patch-work, prov'’d her 
care ; 

Her younger brother's shirts, so neatly made 

So neatly mark’d, her industry betray’d ; 

While smiling guests declar’d her tarts and 
pies, 

Confess’d her skill, and claim’d the house- 
wife’s prize. 

She was fair Mrra—when an Uncle came, 

Rich as a Nabobfraught with wealth and 
fame, 
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Fresh from the East ; and then her heart was 
fir'd, 

The dream of Indian pomp her soul inspir’d: 

Nor long her wishes vain—her Uncle’s care, 

Bade his lov’d niece some master’s lessons 
share ; 

’Till soon, how chang’d in ev’ry art to please ! 

She painted skies all blue, and greener trees ; 

Could rattle,‘ Ah vous dirai je’ with an air, 

And dress‘d in newest, gayest ‘ style of Hair 


Thus all accomplish’d, next o’er seas con- 
vey’d, 
gay Calcutta’s scenes, appear’d the maid; 
Where, first attacks of fierce Musqitos o'er, 
The damsel learnt to prize her Beauty’s power; 
And ere one year could steal upon her charms, 
A wealthy suitor gain’d her to his arms! 


Now see glad Mira—blest in wish of 

pride, 

The fair one’s envy—and a JuDGeB’s bride ! 

She, who once pass’d each Hackney-coac hes’ 
stand, 

And sigh’d in vain,x—hath chariots at com- 
mand ; 

She, towhom frock of chintz gave happiness, 

Now shines in lace,and scorns a humbler dress: 

With crowds of vain admirers at her sway, 

’Mid listless elegance consumes the day ; 

To think of once-dear friends, can never deign, 

And lives the gayest of Calcutta’s train, 


But mark fair STELLA--ornament of worth ! 
Of milder manners— tho’ of proader birth ; 
In her the Lady—Sister—Frieud combine, 
In her the Wife’s more moral virtues shine, 
How bright the welcome of her sparkling eye, 
How kind her greeting in Seciety ! 

And (blest the truth !) that where one M1ra’s 
seen, 
A host of STeLLAs deck our Indian scene, 
[To be Continued. 


TO THE WOOD ANEMONE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NIGHT,” 
(A Descriptive Poem) 


Why dost thou close thine eye ? 
Demurest Mourner! why ? 


Vou. ix, No, 54. 
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Say, did the fragrant night-breeze rudely kiss f 
Vhy drooping forehead fair, | 


And press thy dewy hair 
With amorous touch, embracing all amiss? 
And, therefore, flow’ret meek, 
Glow on thy showy cheek 
Hues, less to shame than angry scorn allied ‘ | 
Yet, lovely as the bloom 
Of Even, on the tomb ‘4 
Of one who injar'd liv’d, and slander’d died ? 
Or, didst thou fondly meet 
His soft-lip hybla-sweet ? 
And therefore doth the cold and loveless cloud 
Thy wanton kissing chide ? 
Aud therefore would’st thou hide 
Thy buruing blush, thy cheek so sweetly 
bow’d? 
Or, while the daisey slept, 
Say, hast thou waked and wept, 
Because thy Lord, the Lord of love and light, 
Had left thy pensive smile ? 
What western charms beguile 
The fire-hair’d youth, forth from whose 
eyelids bright, 
Are cast o’er nights deep sky 
Her gems that flame on high ? 
That Husband, whose warm glance thy soul 
reveres, 
No flow’ret of the west 


Detains on harlot breast ; i. 
The envious cloud withholds him from thy 
tears. 
EXTEMPORE LINES ON Mr. KEAN, ’ 
(By the Same.) 
When long the Drama, in a sordid age, af 


Had droop’d, an exile ; to the desert stage, 
Impassion’d Nature, weeping as she smil’d, 
Led, by the trembling hand, her darling 

child 
Even from the worms, upstarted buried Spleen, 
While Shakespeare’s dust, in transport, mur- 

mur’d Kean 
INSCRIPTION FOR MY DAUGHTER’S 

HOUR-GLASS. 
Mark the golden grains that pass 
Brightly thro’ this chaunel’d glass, 
L 


Mca uring by thefr ceaseless fall 

Heaven’s most precious tu all! 

Busy, till its sand be doue, 

Sce the shining current run 5 

Bat, th’ allotted numbers shed, 

Avother hour of life bath fled! 

Its task perform’d, its (ravail past, 

Like mortal man it rests at last!— 

Yet let some band invert its frame 

And all its powers return the same, 

Whilst any golden grains remain 

Twill work its little hour again 

But who shall tura the glass for Vian, 

When all his golden grains have ran ? 

Who shall collect his seattcrd sand, 

Dispersed by Time’s wnspar.ng hand 

Never can one grain be found, 

Howe’er we anxious search around ! 
Then, Daughters, since this truth 1s plain, 

That Time once gone ne’er comes again, 

Improv'd bid every moment pass— 


See how the sand rolls down your glass, 


J. 


Pational Wegister: 
FOREIGN. 
Arrica: Nortn. 

Plague at Tunis and Algiers. 

Official accounts received froin Gibral- 
tar, dated the 18th Jan. state, that the 
deaths at Tunis, occasioned by the plague, 
amounted daily to above At Algicrs 
there were fresh attacks of the pestience 
in December. The deaths by the plague 
at Tunis, according to official returis, 
from the Ist of November to the Ist of 
December, were 12,117! 

Arnica: Western. 
Pirates :—Slave Trade. 

Sierra-Leone, Dec. 15.—We are happy 
tosay, that Sir CG. Collier has arrived on 
the coast, in his Majesty's ship Tartar; 
and we sincerely hope he will prove suc- 
cessful, not only in clearing these seas 
from the numerous pirates which have 
infested the whole line of coast from hence 
to Bonna, durigg the last two years, but 
that we shall hear no more of the slave 
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trade, which, during the same period, has 
been carried on with such suceess and fa- 
cility, by the Spaniards, French, and Por- 
tuenese, for want of a man of war, 

sice February, 1818, uo vessel of war 
has appeared at the British settlements on 
the Gold Coast: the last arrival of any 
force was his Majesty's ship Semiramis, 
Com. Sir J. Yeo: stace whose return the 
slave ships have anchored and carried ou 
their abominable trade within sight of the 
British forts, to the number of 6, 7, or 8 
vesse!s at a time, with impunity. 

Gold Trade. 

We have to lament that our gold trate 
has declined very much of late on the 
coast, Ine ofa protracted war 
fare between the Ashantees and the na- 
tives of Buntucco. It is from these two 
principal states that we derive most of our 
gold, the Fantee nation acting more as 
intermediate agents than principals in such 
barters. 

Consul at Ashantee. 

Covernment having considered the trade 
of Ashantee of sufficient importance to in- 
duce them to send out a Consul to that 
country, it is hoped that he will have some 
influence in bringing them to terms of 
accommodation, and directing their minds 
to the less sanguinary employment of 
commerce.—T or au interesting account of 
the Ashantees, consult Lit. PAN. vol. vil. 
p. 472. 


Timbuctoo visited. 


A young French traveller, nephew of 
Count Mollicu, Ex-Miuister, has sue- 
ceeded in. reaching ‘Timbuctoo by way of 
Senegal. His funily has just received a 
letter from him, in which he 
his safe arrival in that celebrated town, 
hitherto almost unknown to Europes, 
and which the unfortunate Mungo Park 
twice vainly attempted to reach. 

America: Unitep States. 
Emigrants from Europe. 

A bill has been brought into the House 
of Representatives to prevent the sufferings 
of emigrauts from Europe, in their pas- 
sage fron the United States. Of 5000 
who sailed from Antwerp and Tolland, in 
the year 1817, one thousand died on the 
passage. In one instance, 2 Captain sailed 
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from a Dutch port with 1287 passengers 
ina single ship; he shortly after put iuto 
the Texel: in the interval 400 perished, 
and 300 more died before the vessel reached 
Philadelphia. ‘The restricts the iuin- 
Ler of passeugers to two for every five tons 
burthea. 
American character of Emigrants. 

New York is the great place of ren- 
dezvous for emigrants from all quarters ; 
and Mr. Alderman Mesier, in a speech 
lately delivered to the Grand Jury of New 
York, after adverting to various offences 
whih prevail, and their causes, adds, 
“The vicious habits of our city have, in 
some measure, their origin in the mixed 
character of our population, To this source 
may be referred many novel offences, as 
also the artifice with which they are per- 
petrated. Exotic vices, from the various 
nurseries of Hurope, have been transplanted 
here, and professors of iniquity have found 
in this land of their edoption, talents equal 
to the practice of every improvement in 
villany which the old school has invented.” 
So much for the virtuous and moral popu- 
lation, whom taxation and tyranny, as we 
are told, have driven across the Atlantic! 


Wonderful Animal. 


The naturatisis of North America have 
been fortunate enough (they tell us) to 
discover that the mammoth still exists— 
the living mammoth—amongst the western 
wildernesses of that great continent. ‘The 
bones of this enormous animal, though often 
found in the fossi! state, have never, from 
time immemorial, that we can learn, been 
seen in actual motion. Those who descried 
the monster must have been hideously 
frightened; although it appears that they 
had their senses enough about them, to 
ascertain that he was not at allcarnivorously 
given—a fact, indeed, which, if these tra- 
veliers of the Mississippi had not been 
convinced of by their own escape from his 
jaws, they might have been assured of on 
the word of Cuvier, and others: they say 
it was graminivorous, or, rather, lignivo- 
rous, eating the trunks of trees! But all 
this time, was the animal really and un- 
doubtedly a mammoth? We are told it 
had no horns, but was shaped somewhat 
“like a huge wild boar,” about 15 feet 
high, or so. Now we have our private 
suspicions, that the beast in question wore 


upon its shoulders the head of a cock, and 
carried at its other extremity a tail resem- 
bling that of a bull, so as to have been in 
all respects a rival not unworthy of that 
“most delicate monster,” the Sea Serpent ; 
one disturbing the coasts of the new world, 
the other devouring its forests; while the 
authority in favour of each is precisely 
equal as to weight and importance. 
Ecyer. 
Ancient City Discovered. 

A French traveller now in Egypt has 
discovered, at a distance of about nine 
hours’ journey from the Red Sea, an an- 
cleat city built in the mountains, between 
the 24th and 25th degrees of latitude. 
There are still 800 houses in existence. 
Among the ruins are found temples dedi- 
cated to various divinities. ‘There are 
eleven statues, and various ruins of others. 
He has also discovered the ancient stations 
that were appointed on the route through 
the Desert, going from the Red Sea to the 
Valley of the Nile. These stations are at 
regular distances of nine hours between 
each. ‘This route is uadoubtedly one of 
those traversed by the commerce of India 
—a commerce which was so flourishing 
at the time of the Layides, and under the 
first Eimperors. The situation is now as- 
certained of the emerald mine, of which 
no certain knowledge was had for several 


ages, 
M. Belzoni—Report contradicted. 


A letter from Naples, from a source 
worthy of credit, contradicts the intelli- 
gence circulated by the English Journals, 
and repeated by those of the Continent, 
of the death of M. Belzoni. Lord Bel- 
more, who has for some time past resided 
at Naples, and where he has lately arrived 
after a long and important journey in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Troy, has 
received letters from M. Belzoni, dated 
from Thebes, in Upper Egypt, the 27th 
October, He is pursuing his researches 
in Egypt with the greatest activity, and 
has already made various important dis- 
coveries. Lord Belmore himself advanced 
one hundred and fifty leagues above the 
cataracts, into Nubia; he passed six weeks 
at Thebes, where he daily employed about 
a hundred Arabs in searching. The dis- 
coveries he has made are very precious, 
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His journey will prove of great utility to 
geographers, as he has been careful to 
ascertain the distances of the different 
places he visited. He intends to publish 
an account of his travels on his arrival in 
England. 
France. 
Not to be believed ! 

Paris, Feb. 7.—The wife of an English- 
man of distinction recently died in Paris. 
The husband was inconsolable for his loss, 
and would not quit the mortal remains of 
his once dear partner. He directed the 
preparations for the funeral, and accom- 
panied the sepulchral procession to. the 
burial-ground of Pere-la Chaise. On ar- 
riving there, he requested that a spot of 
ground might be assigned him for the 
grave. He was told the price of it would 
be 100 franes per yard, and a donation of 
50 franes to the poor.“ You will require 
two yards,” said they, “consequently you 
must pay$250 francs.” At these words, 
the Englishman took out of his pocket 
two pieces of 20 francs each, and pointing 
to the coffin containing the body of his 
late wife, in a weeping voice answered— 
“ Let her be interred upright!” 

French Telegraph. 


Intelligence can be received from 
Calais at Paris, between which are 27 
telegraphs, in 3 minutes. 


Lisle - - 22 - - 2 
Strasburg - - 465 - - 61 
Lyons” - - 50 - - 8 
Brest - - 80 - - 


Antiquities at Arles. 


Some inhabitants of the town of Arles 
having dug a spot of ground which the 
diminution of the waters of the Rhone had 
left uncovered, and which had been in- 
undated from time immemorial, have found, 
amongst other relics of antiquity, a vase 
three feet high, and not less remarkable 
for the elegance of its shape than the per- 
fection of its ornaments; a noble fragment 
of architecture, several coins, and a medal 
struck to celebrate the marriage of Con- 
stantine, with a great number of funeral 
urns, lacrymatories, and earthen lamps. 
The Prefect of the Department has imme- 
diately ordered regular excavations to be 
made in that piece of ground, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, it may be recollected 


that the fine statue, known under the ap- 
pellation of the Venus of Arles, was found 
many years ago, and which probably still 
contains many precious chets d'ceuvre of 
antiquity. 

Statue of Mad. L. Buonaparte. 

At a private sale, lately at Paris, the 
statue in marble, by Canova, of Mad. Le- 
titia Buonaparte, was purchased for the 
Duke of Devonshire, at the price of 36,000 
frances. A Rissian Prince had given a 
commission to bid for it, but limited the 
amount of his bidding to 24,000 franes. 

GERMANY. 
Leipsic Fair. 

Leipsic, Jan. 23.—The new year’s fair 
has turned out very iil; and though some 
business was done towards the conclusion, 
it was not sufficient to have much in- 
fluence. Money is scarce, and many limit 
their expences more than is advantageous ; 
others must limit them, in order to struggle 
through life with misery and want. ‘The 
baduess of the fair was chiefly caused by 
the new Prussian tariff of customs, and the 
consequent regulations which were put in 
force exactly during the fair, and may be 
said to beleaguer Leipsic on three sides. 
Every thing may, indeed, be imported into 
Prussia, but the duties on importation and 
consumption are so high, that every body 
hesitates toimport any thing. The market- 
people, who bring provisions to the city, 
take no goods back with them. Many 
persons think, that by degrees things will 
be so managed, that many of the disad- 
vantages will be avoided; but others are 
of opinion that the system of high duties 
will be modified or even abolished, be- 
cause it will not produce to Prussia the 
reventie it expects, and is, besides, as in- 
consistent with a confederation of states as 
with the Act of the Confederation. The 
Russian and Polish merchants thought of 
conveying their goods through Bohemia, 
but first applied at Berlin, and another re- 
gulation was immediately made with re- 
spect to Russia and Poland. 


The approaching Seasons. 


A German astronomer has predicted the 
weather of the present year. ‘The spring, 
he says, will commence early ; the months 
of March and April will be very fine; all 
the harvests will be abundant, the cherries 
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and prunes alone will fail; the wine will 
be of excellent quality, and above all, very 
saccharine; but there will be less of it than 
in 1818; there will be some dry fogs in 
the month of August, and the mouth of 
September will have some very cold days 
in it. Those who live near volcanoes, 
must be on their guard, for there will be 
many eruptions, preceded by earthquakes. 
Two comets will approach our planet, but 
will not cause any evil. 
HANOVER. 
Commerce Encouraged. 


The Hanoverian Government is zealously 
encouraging the introduction into that king- 
dom of the trade which the system adopted 
by the Customs’ department of Holland, 
and the new tariff enforced by the Prussian 
Government, have excluded from Belgium 
and the Rhenish provinces. They are 
also actively employed in improving the 
means of commercial intercourse, by mak- 
ing new roads, and repairing others. The 
customs’ duties of that State are favourable 
to trade. The inhabitants look forward 
with anxiety to the expected establishment 
of the Provincial States. 


Inpies: West. 
Slave-Cruelties. 


From Dominica some painful documents 
have been communicated, relative to the 
treatment of the unfortunate slaves. The 
facts appear to have been printed by order 
of the House of Commons, ou the autho- 
rity of the Governor of Dominica; and the 
publication of them forms the subject of 
“much surprise” on the part of the Colo- 
nial Hote of Assembly, as also of a civil, 
though rather a cool, correspondence be- 
tween the speaker of that Body and Go- 
vernor Maxwell. When we read of a boy 
of 15 years of age being tortured by a 
chain of iron round the neck, fastened by 
a padlock, and weighing 22Ib.; of two 
infant girls only 12 years old, much marked 
by the cart-whip, fastened together with 
ron chains round the neck; of an old man, 
60 years of age, severely beaten and placed 
in the stocks under a heavy chain; finally 
of a male child about 12 years old, loaded 
with an iron collar, chains, and log of 
wood, weighing 26lb.!—when we read of 
such abominations as these practised by 
men who call themselves Christians, we 
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must wish that either the accounts may be 
grossly exaggerated, or that the inflictors 
of such cruelties might, for a little time 
be forced to change conditions with their 
slaves, if it were only to teach them the 
use of power by making them feel its 
abuses. 
Princess of Wales. 


A letter from Milan, dated in January, 
says—The Princess of Wales is making 
preparations for a trip to the Holy Land. 
The Baron and young Austin (who is al- 
ways addressed by the title of Prince) ac- 
company her Royal Highness, together 
with a vast suite. The Princess told the 
Marchioness of Douglas that it was her 
intention to be absent six months; and 
that she meant to visit all the places of note 
in Egypt.—During the Princess’s absence 
her new palace will proceed. Two gen- 
tlemen lately arrived from England, and 
had a long couference with her Royal 
Highness. 

Russia. 
Peasantry Affranchised. 


The 24th of December last, being the 
anniversary of the birth of the Emperor 
Alexander, was celebrated in Courland, 
in a very remarkable manner, that is to 
say, by reading, after divine service, the 
ordinance relative to the affranchisement 
of the peasantry ; which took place in all 
the churches throughout that province. 

Gulf of Finland navigable. 

Petersburgh, Jan. 14.—The Gulf of Fin- 
land is as open to navigation as in the 
middle of summer, a circumstance never 
before known at this period: there is not 
a single flake of ice in the roads of Narva. 

Hangman wanted. 

The two executioners of the law in 
St. Petersburgh having died, the municipal 
authority vainly offered their places to 
others—no Russian could be found to ac- 
cept them. 

SPAIN. 
Death of Charles V. 


He survived the Queen only 16 days, 
and it is probable that her death, after a 
union of 54 years, might hasten the ca- 
tastrophe of his own. 

Cuar es V, recently deceased, was in 
the 71st year of his age. He was born at 
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Naples, the 11th Nov. 1748. He was 
the son of Charles Uf. and of Maria 
Amelia, of Saxony. He became Prince of 
Asturias in 1759, when his father suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Spain, on the 
death of his (the father’s) brother, Ferdi- 
nand VI, He married, at the age of 17, 
Maria Louisa of Parma, whose sway over 
him never ceased during their long union. 
He ascended the throne of Spain, the 14th 
December, 1788, and reigued till the 19th 
March, 1808, the day of his first abdiction 
in favour of his son, an abdication which 
had nothing in it of a voluntary character. 
When the melancholy journey to Bayonne 
took place, King Ferdinand withdrew his 
claims to the crown, which Charles IV., 
constrained by superior force, surrendered 
immediately into the hands of Buonaparte. 
He had, during six years, a pension of 
2,000,000 frances, but which was not re- 
gularly paid. He resided a short time at 
Fontainbleau and Compeigne; he then es- 
tablished himself, with the Queen and 
Prince of Peace, at Marseilles, from whence 
he went to Rome in 181]. After the fall 
of Buonaparte, Charles [V. again solemuly 
renounced the Crown, in a treaty con- 
cluded with his son, the present King of 
Spain, who settled on him a pension of 
3,000,000 franes, and agreed to pay his 
debts. 


Swepen. 
Mildness of the Season. 


The accounts both from Sweden and 
Norway exhibit the unexampled fact, 
that up to the last month, there has 
been neither frost nor snow in these re- 
mote and hitherto inhospitable regions; 
but that the primroses blossom and the 
gooseberry-trees are green under the 59th 
degree of latitude. It is curious enough, 
that the milduess of the weather should 
be lamented as a hindrance to the ordi- 
nary communications and necessary bu- 
siness of the winter season; yet, in Swe- 
den it seems that iron-ore cannot be con- 
veyed to the forges; and in Russia, the 
usual merchandise hardly finds its way 
from the interior of the Empire to the 
capital, owing to the want of snow. 


Herd of Rein-Deer. 
Christiania, Jan. 1.—Within these few 
lays we have had the pleasure of seeing 


here a drove of about 200 reindeer, among 
which were some white ones, or, as they 
are called, Siberian, with their keepers, 
and the dogs employed to guard them. 
They passed through on their way to the 
Rocky Mountains of the district of Sta- 
vanger, Where an inhabitant of that place, 
who followed them, will attempt to na- 
turalize these animals, which, for a long 
time, have not been seen there tame, and 
as domestic animals. This person has 
purchased these retideer mostly in Rus- 
sian Lapland, beyond 'Tornea, and some 
in Swedish Lapland. With much trouble 
they have been conducted this long jour- 
ney, having been on the way ever since 
the month of March. In Aamodt, in the 
Osterthal, want of snow obliged him to 
leave behind the least necessary part of 
the baggage, as tents, fur-clothes, sunow- 
shoes, and kitchen utensils. About 20 
reindeer were killed on the journey for 
food; the owner and the driver having 
subsisted the whole time on the flesh and 
milk of these animals. In these unknown 
regions and large forests, as well as in the 
frequent fogs, he was obliged to direct his 
course by the compass, as if at sea, This 
person does not mean to content himself 
with this one expedition; when he hes 
safely arrived at his own home, he will re- 
turn to Lapland to fetch another drove. 
The plan to peop'e these desert rocks with 
reindeer is equally remarkable and useful. 
An idea like this, and the resolution to 
execute it, occur but rarely. to 
Christmas there had been no sign of win- 
ter in the country about Drammen ; no 
cold, snow, or ice, but mild spring wea- 
ther, such as is usual in the month of 


May. 


Smuggling Prevented. 

Stockholm, Jan. 22.—To impede smug- 
gling from the neighbouring ports, it has 
been ordered, that no sugar, coffee, to- 
bacco, or wine, or arrack, shall be im- 
ported into the kingdom, in open vessels 
of any size, or in decked vessels under 25 
lasts’ burden, on pain of forfeiture of ves- 
sel and cargo, and a fine of 500 Banco 
dollars; and uo magazine goods, except 
salt, corn, and hemp, shall be either ex- 
ported or imported in such vessels. All 
those, however, who can prove that their 
goods were laden within the Sound before 
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the Ist of Apri! next, or without the 
Sound, before the Ist of May nest, are 


excepted, 


TURKEY. 
Barbarous Crnelties. 

We tearn by the Dutch and Flanders 
mail, that a series of inhuman, though not 
unlooked for, spectacles were exhibited at 
Coustantinople, on the 16th of December, 
and the following days. The Chief of the 
Wechabites aud his Minster, who liad 
heen expected for some time, were then 
brought in chains to the Turkish capital, 
and ded through the streets in barbarous 
trimmph. They were next seut to prison 
aud put to the torture; they were after- 
wards beheaded mm the Nultan’s presence, 
their bodies exposed during three days, 
aud finally delivered np to be torn to 
Such horrors 
are scarcely to be conceived but int a 


pieces by the populace. 


“country which is inaccessible to the pro- 
The religion of Ma- 
for 


gress of civilization, 
homcet was ingeniously coustructed 
prolonging the fierce character of the 
century which gave it birth, amongst the 
people to whom it was promulgated, The 
author of the Koran devised it as an in- 
sirument of inflaming or subjugating, at 
his own pleasure, the passions of a worse 
than semi-barbarous race; and under the 
cloke of religious doctrine he introduced 
at inexorable and perpetual bar to the tm- 
provement of knowledge, buws, or man- 
When we hear, therefore, of tor- 
y, Whether for 


ners. 
ture being applied ia ‘Pur 
judicial or vindictive purposes, we can 


ouly blame that dreadful system of faith 
and Government which has slut up the 


Hitehect of soci ty, 


the test 


conscience and the 
and made immoveable iguorauce 
true devotion. 


A Thousand Heals exposed. 


( oustaitinople, Dec. 15.—The Pacha 
of Diarbech has sent to Constantinople a 
circumstantial report of his expedition 
This report 

thousand 
vanquished, 


ayaiust the rebels of Mardia. 
has been ACCOM d hy a 
heads, from the 
These sanguinary trophies have been ex- 
posed, as usual, at the gate of the Seraglio, 
The Tartar who brought them has ob- 
tained a pelisse of honour; presents have 
also been sent to the Pacha. 


severed 
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Tue KinG. 

Winpsor Castir, Fes. 6.—His Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed an uninterrupted state of 
good bodily health, and has been very 
tranquil during the last month, but his 
Majesty's disorder remains unchanged. 


Documents. 

Several important papers connected with 
the Bank of England have been laid before 
Parliament, of which the following are 
abstracts :— 

Au account of the total amount of Bank 
notes and Bank post bills in cireulation, 
from the 30th of December, 1817, to the 
25th of January, 1819: 

dank notes of 5/, and upwards 18,668,660 
1,701,610 
7,613,610 


Bankpost bills. « . 
Bank notes under 


Total, 19th January, 1819 £27,983,889 


Balances. 

From the secoud paper it appears, that 
on the 15th of December, 1313, there were 
in the hands of the Bank balances of Cus- 
toms to the amount of 86,5931.; of Excise 
of 28,2161. The total 

hands from the above 


the. amount 

their 
sources of revenue, from the Ist of Ja- 
uuary to the 15th of December, inclusive, 
was 10,890,923/., and the average in their 
hands, on the Ist and 15th days of each 


to 


amount in 


mouth the year, is 453,73382 

The total from the Postmaster-general’s 
account was 652,929/. Average 27,205/. 

‘Total from the different departments of 
Government, including the balances of the 
Accountant-general of the Court of Chan- 
cery, 34,984,304/. Average 1,457,679/. 

Total of all public balances not specified 
in the preceding 457,6222, No average 
is given. 

Of balances from unclaimed Dividends, 
including Lottery Prizes, there remained 
in the hands of the Bank on the 15th De- 
cember, 1818, 141,507/.: total of the 
above for the year, 766,952/. 

The amount of Sovereigus issued to the 
latest period to which the account could be 
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made up, is 3,799,869; Half Sovereigns, 
1,410,390. 
Forgeries. 

The number of forged notes which were 
detected by the Bank of England, from 
the 10th of April, 1818, to the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, 1819, 23,104. OF these 21,562 
were of 1/.; of 2/. there were 670; of 10/. 
there were 77; of 15/. none; of 201. there 
were 19; and of notes above 20/. there 
was but one forged note. 

The aggregate amount of Guineas, Half- 
guineas, and Seven-shilling pieces issued 
from the Bank of England, from the 5th 
Jan. 1816 to the latest period to which 
thesamecan be made up, was 701,419/.19s. 

The total number of Guineas, Half- 
guineas, and Seven-shilling pieces, cannot 
be ascertained, 

The following is an account of the num- 
ber of persons prosecuted by the Bank of 
England, for forging notes of the Bank of 
England, or for knowingly uttering or pos- 
sessing forged notes, from the 10th of 
April, 1818, to the 28th of January, 
1819 :— 

Number of persons capitally convicted 
for knowingly uttering forged Bank 
notes of 5/. and upwards 

For knowingly uttering forged Bank 
notes of 1/. and 2d. 

For knowingly possessing forged Bank 
notes of 5/. and upwards. . 3 

For knowingly possessing forged Bank 
notes of . . . . 84 

Number of persons prosecuted capi- 
tally for knowingly uttering forged 
Bank notes of 5/. and upwards, but 
who were acquitted. . Nil. 

For knowingly uttering forged Bank 
notes of 1/. and 2/. but acquitted. 8 

For knowingly possessing forged Bank 
notes of and 2/. but acquitted 1 

Total number prosecuted — 123 

The number of persons prosecuted by 
the officers of his Majesty's Mint, for coun- 
terfeiting the legal coin of the realm, or 
for uttering counterfeit coin, between the 
10th of April, 1818, and the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, 1819, has been 273. 

The average amount of Bank notes in 
circulation in the half-year from January 
to June, inclusive, 1797, was 10,821,574/. 

Ditto from July to December in the 
same year, 11,218,084/. 


Ditto from January to June, 1817, 
27,339,768. 

Ditto from July to Dec. 29,210,0351. 

Ditto from January to June, 1818, 
27,954,5581. 

Ditto from July to Dee, 26,487,859/. 


Weights and Measures. 


The commercial world will learn with 
satisfaction, that a plan has been com- 
menced, under the auspices of the British 
Government, for determining the relative 
contents of the weights and measures of 
all trading countries. This important ob- 
ject is to be accomplished by procuring 
from abroad correct copies of foreign 
standards, and comparing them with those 
of England at his Majesty’s Mint. Such 
acomparison, Which could be eflected ouly 
at a moment of universal peace, has never 
been attempted ou a plan suflicientky ge- 
neral or systematic; and hence the errors 
and contradictions which abound in tables 
of foreign weights and measures, even in 
works of the highest authority. In order, 
therefore, to remedy an inconvenience so 
perplexing in commerce, Viscount Castle- 
reagh has, by the recommendation of the 
Board of Trade, issued a circular, dated 
March 16, 1818, directing all the British 
Consuls abroad to send home copies of the 
principal standards used within their re- 
spective consulates, verified by the proper 
authorities, and accompanied by explana- 
tory papers and other documents relative to 
the subject. Most of his Lordship’s orders 
have been already executed in a very full 
and satisfactory manner, ‘The despatches 
and packages transmitted on the occasion 
are deposited at the Royal Mint, where 
the standards are to be forthwith com- 
pared. 


Ascertaining the Longitude. 


An inquiry has lately been made by 
order of the Lords of the Admiralty, on 
an improved mode of working the calcu- 
lations necessary to ascertain the Longi- 
tude of ships at sea. The plan is from 
observations of the positions of various 
stars, which promises to reduce the errors 
into so narrow a compass, that the actual 
certainty may be almost said to be disco- 
vered, Capt. Robert Tucker, R. N. is the 
inventor of this new method, which re- 
quires only six lines of figures. 
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Cultivation of Flax. 


A premium of 501. has been offered by 
the Prince Regent, as Duke of Cornwall 
and Lord of the Forest of Dartmoor, to the 
person who, this year, shall cultivate the 
greatest number of acres in flax. 


Ropes to be made of Grass. 


An experiment has been tried in Ports- 
mouth Dock-yard, to ascertain if a grass, 
the common produce of New Zealand, and 
Which may be cut down three times a 
year, is applicable to making large and 
small ropes. A favourable report, we un- 
derstand, is made of it. The article is 
strong and pliable, and very silky in its 
nature. [t can be brought into this coun- 
try at less than 8/. per ton; one-seventh of 
the cost of hemp. 


Gas Manufacture. 


It is one of the important results of che- 
mical science, that the various products 
from the distillation of coal amount to 
nearly six times the price of the original 
article. chaldron of Newcastle coals 
which costs about 3d. will produce— 

14 Chaldrons of Coke, at 21s. £1 11 6 
12 Gallons of Tar, at 10d. 010 O 
18 Gallons of Ammonial Liquor 

20,000 cubic ft. of Gas, at 15s. 

per 1000 cubic ft. . 15 0 0 


#1710 6 


Copper produced in England. 


England produces more copper than any 
other country, and in Cornwall a much 
greater quantity is raised than in any other 
district of Britain, ‘The total quantity an- 
nually obtained in the British islands is 
about 20,000 quintals; in Russia 67,000; 
_in Austria 50,000; in Sweden 22,000; 
in Westphalia 17,000; in Denmark 8000 ; 
in Bavaria, 3,000; in France 2,500; in 
Saxony 1,300; and smaller quantities in 
some other countries; making a total of 
about 380,000 quintals. It is a fact wor- 
thy of remark, that Cornwall, which now 
furnishes not much less than half this 
amount, produced no copper only a cen- 
tury ago. 

Case of Venetian Windows. 


In an appeal lately made against the 
supplementary charges on windows, in 
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Bath, the Commissioners of that city una- 
nimously decided against the extra charges, 
declaring all Venetian windows made pre- 
viously to the year 1785 chargeable only 
as one window, and Venetian windows 
made subsequently to that period charge- 
able as two windows only. The appel- 
lants, to the number of upwards of 700, 
are, by this decision, relieved; subject, 
however, to a case for the opinion of the 
Judges, 


Annual Commitments. 


The annual commitments for trial in 
England and Wales have advanced from 
the year 1805 to the year 1817, both in- 
clusive, in the frightful progression of 
4605 to 13,932. 


Cattle consumed in London. 


The consumption of sheep and lambs in 
London in 12 months, has been lately es- 
timated at the number of 10,062,700. 
The number of horned cattle slaughtered, 
164,000; and by the inspectors’ return, 
it appears, the number of horses hides 
produced at Leadenhall market, amounted 
to 12,900. 


Climbing Boys. 

The Report of Colonel Stephenson, Sur- 
veyor-general of the Board of Works (ad- 
dressed to Henry Hobhouse, Esq. one of 
the Under-Secretaries of State for the 
Home Department), as to the practicabi- 
lity of superseding the practice of climbing 
boys by the use of machinery, is on the 
whole favourable to the use of machines, 
though the result of the experiments is, 
that the three Royal Architects concur in 
opinion, that climbing-boys cannot be at 
present totally dispensed with. Colonel 
Stephenson directed an intelligent clerk, 
Mr. Davis, to superintend experiments, in 
order to ascertain the truth. Mr. Davis 
reports, that the flues of the metropolis 
may be divided into four classes. For 
the first class, the machines now in use are 
quite efficient; for part_of the second class, 
they are also competent; and for the re- 
mainder of this class the ball and brush is 
perfectly efficient. In the third class, 
where the ascent is at all preserved, the 
ball and brush act effectually, as they do 
even in the fourth class, where there are 
no parts entirely level. The proportions 
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of the different classes he found to be as 
under: —Out of 1,000 flues, 910 are of 
the first class, 50 of the second, 30 of the 
third, and 10 of the fourth. 


Galvanic Phenomena. 


On the 4th of November last, various 
galvanic experiments were made ou the 
body of the murderer Clydesdale, by Dr. 
Ure, of Glasgow, with a voltaic battery 
of 270 pair of 4-inch plates. The results 
were truly apalling. On moving the rod 
from the hip to the heel, the kaee being 
previously bent, the leg was thrown out 
with such violence as nearly to overturn 
one of the assistants, who in vain at- 
tempted to prevent its extension! — In the 
second experiment, the rod. was applied 
to the phrenic nerve in the neck, when 
jaborious breathing tstantly commenced; 
the heaved and fell; the belly was pro- 
truded and collapsed, with the relaxing 
and retiring diaphragm; and it is thought, 
that but from the complete evacuation of 
the blood, pulsation might have oceurred ! 
In the third experiment, the supra-orbital 
nerve was touched, when every muscle in 
the murderer's face “was thrown into 
fearful action.” The scene was hideous— 
several of the spectators left the room, 
and one gentleman actually fainted from 
terror or sickness. In the fourth experi- 
ment, the transmitting of the electral 
power from the spinal marrow to the 
ulmar nerve at the elbow, the fingers 
were instantly put in motion, the 
agitation of the arm was so great, that the 
corpse seemed to point to the ditierent 
spectators, some of whom thought it had 
come to life! Dr. Ure appears to be 
of opinion, that had not incisions been 
imade in the blood-vessels of the neck, aud 
the spinal marrow been lacerated, the cri- 
minal might have been restored to life! 


Women Parsons. 


A new sect of Methodists, distinguished 
by the appellation of Briantists, have 
lately taken rise, and are making coipsi- 
derable progress among the inhabitants of 
Coruwall. Their high-priest, it appears, 
was ouce a rigid disciple of Wesley: but 
on account of some disagreement taking 
place, he dissented from them, and insti- 
tuted a sect of his own. In order, there- 
fore, that his awn followers may differ as 


much as possible from the tenets of the 
Wesleyans, he has adopted a new mode of 
instruction, which is no other than allow- 
ing women to preach! 

Servants Frightened. 

The servant-maids in Caernarvon have, 
for the last month, been greatly alarmed 
at finding, on opening the street-doors in 
the morning, a paper parcel on the steps, 
containing various sums of money in silver, 
of the old coinage. It will scarcely be 
believed, but some have been so timid, as 
to call in the aid of the passenger, to take 
it off. Nearly twenty pounds have been 
distributed in this way. 


Horses, Carnivorous. 


An instance has lately been mentioned 
of a young horse which preterred rozsted 
or boiled meat to grass or corn, [fis dain 
was killed by an unfortunate accistent, 
when the foal was five weeks old: he was 
fed by the dairy-maid, with cow's milk, 
aud soon familiarly followed her to the 
kitchen, He was afterwards offered 
slices of beef, mutton, veal, or lamb, whieh 
he accepted like a dog: he did not like 
pork, but all kinds of fowl or game were 
highly agreeable to him. different 
parts of India, the horses in an eneamp- 
meut are served with boiled sheep's heads, 
as a mess more nutritive than grain, whei 
they have an extraordinary fatigue to sur 
dergo. May not this account admit of 
practical application? When grain and 
fodder are scarce, the worst cattle might 
be killed, and boiled into strong soup, eut- 
ting the flesh small, among straw, hay, 
or other vegetable provender, During 
scarcity, the cattle of Icelaud go to the 
shores, and feed ou fish. 


Sugacity of a Hedgehog. 

The Ayr Journal mentions a circun- 
stance of a hedgehog being seen to cross 
the high road, near Garbestown, carrying 
ou its back six pheasaut’s eggs, which 
upon examination were found to be pil- 
fered from a pheasant’s nest. ‘The inge 
nuity of the creature was very couspicuots, 
as several of the remaining eggs were 
holed, which must have been done by it, 
when in the act of rolling itself over the 
nest, in order to make as many adhere to 


its prickles as possible. After watching 
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the motions of the urchin for a short time 
longer, it was seen to deliberately crawl 
into a furze-bush, where its nest was, and 
where the shells of several eggs were 
strewed around, which had at some former 
period been conveyed hither in the same 
manner, 


Population of the World. 


The Table of Population and Territory 
of the preseut civilized world, as_ lately 
exhibited, gives to China 200 millions and 
1,200,000 square miles of territory; to 
Great Britain, 20 millions of population, 
and 100,000 square miles; and to the 
United States, 10 millions, and 2,500,000 
miles: and the total of the whole world is, 
of population, 435,800,000, and of terri- 
tory, 9,637,000 square miles; so that the 
United States have the largest home terri- 
tory of all the nations except Russia. 
China is not included in this, because it 
contains many parts barbarous and help- 
less. Britain possessess 150 millions of 
subjects in her Colonial Empire, and 
conyers a dominion equal to nearly one- 


fifth of the whole surface of the globe, but 


her main strength must always depend 
upon the resources, intelligence, — spirit 
and character of her native population in 
the British Isles. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuap. T, Cash Payments— Bank Restriction— 
Brihery— Windsor Establishment— Abuse of 
Charity— Repeal of the Usury Law—The 
Plague—Trial by Battle Bill—East India 
Affuirs— Prostitutes. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Feb. 2.—Mr. 8. Wortley presented a pe- 
tition from certain bankers and manutac- 
turers, praying the renewal of the Bank 
Restriction Bill. 

Mr. Canning presented a similar petition 
from the merchants and bankers of Liver- 
pool. ‘There was one signature to this 
petition, which he wished to allude to, from 
its peculiarity; “Jas. Cropper willing that 
pavments in specie may be postponed ; but 
not agreeing in the necessity thatthey should 
ever be resumed.” 

Mr Tierney was happy to see that there 
was at least one individual who was not 
ashamed of openly declaring his opinion. 
This was the most honest signature he had 
ever seen to any petition. He only wished 
other gentlemen were candid enough to 
follow his example. 

Mr. Tierney then rose to make his promi- 


sed motion on this subject, and concluded 
along and eloquent speech by moving, That 
a Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the effects produced on the exchan+res with 
foreign countries, and the state of the cir- 
culating medinm, by the Restrictionon Cash 
Payments; and to report whether any and 
what reasons exist, for continning it beyond 
the period now fixed by law for its termi- 
nation. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had been charged with a want of system 
in the financial arrangements which he had 
felt it is his duty to recommend to Parlia- 
ment. Of the justice of thisimputation the 
House might readily judge. He would 
challengethe R. Hon, Gent to ment onany 
period equal in daration to that which had 
passed since the conclusion of the war, 
when so much was done either for diminish. 
ing taxation, or redeeming the public debt, 
Withia three years £50,000,000. of taxes 
had been remitted—an amount certainly 
creater than he thought expedient. He 
had not approved of the repeal of every tax 
which had been withdrawn, but itcould not 
be denied that a great and substantial relief 
had been rendered to the country. He 
would endeavour to explain the course of 
the proceeding which had been adupted, 
and what was in con‘emplation to propose, 
Undoubtedly, on the first day of the Session, 
his own impression was that it would be 
most expedient to continue the restriction 
for a short time withoutany inquiry, Since 
this opinion was formed, a communication 
was made to him and Lord Liverpool fiom 
the Direetors, announcing that they had 
come toa resolution, that inquiry was pre. 
ferable to an extension of the resiriction for 
so short a period as had been proposed, 
Under these circumstances, but without 
abandonig the hope that cash payments 
might be resumed in 1520, he had judged it 
rightto concur with the wishes of the Bank. 
The inquiry he should propose was at once 
more extensive, and the objectotit more de- 
finitely explained, than that of the Rt, Hon, 
Gent. but as it was connected with an 
investigation of the affairs and property of 
the Bank, it was both just and necessary 
that the Commitiee en rusted with it should 
be secret. The Rt. Hon, Gent. concluded, 
by reading the motion, which he proposed 
as an amendment to the original one. ‘The 
amendment was, that all the words after 
appointed” be omitted, aud that the fol- 
lowing be substituted: “te consider tie 
present state of the Bank, with reference 
to th: expediency of the resumption of cash 
payments at the period fixed by law, and 
into such other matters as are connected 
with it.” 

Mr. F. Lewis could not doubt that the 
House entertained a common feeling with 
himself on the statement which had come 
trom the Rt. Hon, Gent. (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer). It appeared, after ail 
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that had passed, and all that had been heard 
on the subject, that the Bank was not pre- 
pared to resume cash payments. 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr, Canning sup- 
ported the amendment, and contended that 
a secret committee, chosen by ballot, was the 
fairest way of coming at the sense of the 
House. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate and Mr. Bernall 
motion, 

Mr. Tierney shortly replied to the argu- 
ments urged against his motion. After 
which, the House divided on the original 
spoke in favour of the original motion. 

168 
Noes..ceee 
Majority for Ministers 109 

The amendment was then carried, with- 
out adivision. Some discussion took place 
after strangers were withdrawn, and we 
understand it was decided, that the com- 
mittee was to be secret, and be formed by 
baliot.—Adjourned. 

Feb, 4.—Sir R. Wilson presented a peti- 
tion from a Mr. Brady, stating the following 
case of breach of privilege. The Hon, W 
W. Quin was Custos Rotulorum of the County 
of Limerick, and in virtue of that situation 
he had the gift of the office of Clerk of the 
Peace; an office of great importance, as 
the person who held it was charged with 
the register of frecholders. This office had 
been held for eleven years by T, W. Brady, 
the petitioner. Some time after Mr. Quin’s 
appointment, he wished to give the clerkship 
to R. Smith, and offered to give Mr. Brady 
an allowanee of £200 a-year, on condition 
that at every future election he should vote 
for Mr. Quin. The condition on which Mr. 
Smith was to be appointed to the office was, 
that he should give Mr. Quin his own vote, 
and the votes of 100 of his tenants. A pa- 
per to this effect was drawn up by Mr. 
Gould, a respectable barrister and King’s 
Counsel, and signed by Mr. Quin; but both 
Mr. Brady and Mr. Smith rejected it with 
indignation. The circumstance then be- 
coming public, Mr, Quin offered to signa 
paper, giving Mr. Brady the salary without 
any condition anuexed toit. But the pe- 
titioner thought he should abandon his duty, 
and be guilty of a high crime, if he did not 
represent so flagrant a case to the Hon. 
House. Sir RK. Wilson added, that he was 
instructed to state, the petitioner was ready 
to prove at the bar of the House all the 
allegations contained in the petition. He 
hoped the House would not think that lie 
had trespassed unnecessarily on their atten- 
tion. A motion was then put and carried, 
that Mr. W. W. Quin be ordered to attend 
in his place on Thursday next, 

On the motion of Mr. M. A, Taylor, an 
Address was voted to the Prince Regent, 
praying that he would adopt such measures 
as would give the four Northern Counties 
the benefit of an Assize twice a year. 

Lord Castlereagh brought down a message 


from the Prince Regent, which the Speaker 
read to the following cffect : 

“ G.P.R.—His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, acting for and on behalf of his 
Majesty, is graciously pleased to announce 
to your Honourable House, that the £58.000 
appropriated to the maintenance of the Es- 
tablishment and to the support of the honour 
and dignity of the Crown, having, by the 
lamented demise of the Queen, become 
applicable to the general services of the 
Civil list, the Prince Regent places this sum 
at the disposal of Parliament; at the same 
time he submits to the consideration of the 
House of Commons, the claims of several 
persons, which he leaves to the justice and 
liberality of Parliament; these claims are 
founded on the services of persons who were 
connected with her Majesty’s department ; 
and the House will not fail to grant them 
such allowances as are usual on occasions 
of similar affliction.” 

Lord Castlereagh prefaced his motion for 
a Committee to enquire into the state of the 
Windsor Establishment, by saying that 
there was now an annual sum of £158,000 
at the disposal of the House, and it was the 
intention of the Ministers to propose, that 
the future establishment of the King should 
amount to only £50,000 per annum; and 
that £25,000 more be applied to pension off 
the oldservants which were to be dismissed. 
Thus a saving would accrue to the nation 
of upwards of £80,000 per aunum. 

Mr. Tierney said, in the present bur- 
thened state of the country not one shilling 
should be voted unnecessarily. He 
thought, before the Houseagreed to allow an 
establishment of £50,000, some explanation 
how the money was to be expended should 
be given. For his part he could not con- 
ceive how it was to be expended. Fifty 
thousand pounds for the establishment at 
Windsor, for the support of his Majesty in 
his present unhappy state! His majesty, 
it was too well known, was incapable even 
of ordinary enjoyments. He could not, if 
he were rightly informed, speak or be spo- 
ken to; and his regimen was so very plain, 
that the tenth of £50,400, would be much 
more than sufficient to supply it, with all 
the necessary forms ofattendance. But he 
had no objection to the committee ; he was 
thankfal tor it; but it was not to the econo- 
mieal dispositions of Ministers he owed 
those thanks. 

The Committee was then appointed. 

Feb. 5,—Mr. Robert Ward presented a 
petition from several jonrneymen paper- 
makers, complaining that they had been 
thrown out of employment in consequence 
of the general adoption of machinery in the 
manufacture of paper, ‘The petitioners 
alleged, that the paper manufactured by 
machinery was of an inferior quality, and 
they prayed, therefore, that an act might 
be passed, ordering, that in all paper of 
this description it might be stated in the 
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water-mark, that it was manufactured by 
machinery —Ordered to be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Byng presenteda petition, signed by | 
a number of respectable inhabitants of St. | 
Paul's Shadwell, complaining of the exorbi- | 
tant price and inadequate supply of water ; 
and praying tor leave to bring in a bill for 
the establishment of a new water work | 
company.—Ordcred to be laid on the table. 

Mr. Peter Moore presented a peiition, 
praying for leave to bring in a bill for 
lighting the streets of Westminster with 
gas —Ordered to be laid on the table. 

Mr. Brougham said, he held in his hand 
a petition from the minister, elders and in- 
habitants, of the parish of Moffat, in Scot- 
land. It might be proper for him to state, 
before entering into the subject of the pe- 
tition, that the minister and elders com. 
posed the session, or vestry of the parish, 
and were vested with an ecclesiastical au- 
thority. The inhabitants who had signed 
this petition, about 300 in number, had 
taken the precaution of adding the age of 
each person over against the signature. 
The statement contained in the petition 
was tothe following purport :—In 1369 the 
Reverend Mr. Johnson settled among them, 
and bequeathed £1,000. to Lord Johnson in 
trust, tobe laid ont in the purchase of land. 
The rents and profits of thisdand were to be 
laid out in building and supporting aschool 
It was directed, first, that a yearly salary 
of £25. or £26. was to be paid to a school- 
master; seeondly, that £10. a year should 
he paid to the usher of the school; and 
thirdly, that from £7. to £8. a year should 
be paid to a writing master, it was a gram- 
mar-schoel; a sum was also provided for 
building a school-house, There was every 
reason to believe that these sums were at 
first laid out in terms of the devise. The 
house had been built, and the salary had 
been paid to the master regularly. At pre- 
sent however, instead of paying the second 
salary to an usher as directed in the devise, 
it was paid to the master; and the third sa- 
lary directed to be paid to a writing master, 
was never paid atall. The overplus of the 
rents and profits had been directed to be 
paidinto the hands of the kirk session for 
behoof of the poor of the parish; (the school, 
indeed, had been intended solely for the 
poor;) but no part of th’s estate had ever 
been so paid, nor was there any account 
how the surplus had been disposed of. The 
Rev. Mr. Johnson had devised another sum 
of £1000, to be laid out in a similar man- 
ner, for the support of eight poor scholars 
at the University of Edinburgh; but the 
scholars to whom these bursaries had been 
given for some time past, had been elected 
ona very different principle from that which | 
was laid down in the devise. These were 
the subjects of complaint which the petitien- 
ers submitted to the House. 


_ petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr Madocks moved the second reading 
of the Welch Game Preservation Bill, and 
stated, that the present bill was merely for 
enabling proprietors of lands in Wales to 
appoint gamekeepers to preserve their 
game, Whatever lands they might possess 
at present, they could appoint no game- 
keepers, unless they had manors. 

The bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on Monday, 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Feb. 8.—Lord Kenyon presented a peti- 
tion from certain cotton) manufacturers, 
praying for a bill to limit the hours of la- 
bour in children. 

The Bishop of Chester presented a simi- 
lar petition from 5,226 persons at Bolton-le- 
Moor. 

The Earl of Lauderdale opposed these 
petitions, and begged the subject might be 
deferred till there was a fuller Honse. It 
was therefore agreed to be postponed to 
the 22d Inst. 

Feb. 10.—Lord Kenyon presented a peti- 
tion from certain inhabitants of the city of 
Westminster, praying that the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Acts may not be renewed, with- 
out some provisions for the better secu- 
rity of creditors. 

The Ear] of Liverpool laid em the table 
the papers relative to the war in India, re- 
ferred to in the speech of the Commission- 
ers at the opening of the Session. His Lord- 
ship next laid on the table papers relative 
to the negociations on the Slave trade; 
when 

The Marquis of Lansdown enquired 
whether the Treaties concluded in 1817, be- 
tween this country and Spain and Portugal, 
had been carried into complete effect; or, 
in particular, whether that part of the 
Treaty which related to the appointing of 
a mixed commission, and the sending it out, 
had been complied with. This measure 
was to have been carried into effect within 
a limited time from the exchange of the ra- 
tifications, he believed six or seven months, 
and that time was now exp-red. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
commission was appointed; that on the 
part of Spain and Portugal it was arranged, 
but that the Commissioners on the part of 
this country were not yet sentout, 

The Marquis of Lansdown next rose to 
move for an Address for correspondence 
between the Governor-General of India and 
Governor Raffles, on the subject of the 
island of Banca; instructions transmitted 
respecting the cession of that island ; re- 
ports of Colonel Gillespie, Major Macpher- 
son, &c,—Ordered, 

The Malt and Sugar Duties Bill was 
brought from the Commons by Mr. Brogden, 
and read a first time. 
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HOUSE @F COMMONS. 


Feb. 10.~Mr. Sergeant Onsiow moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the repeal of the | 
Jaws which regulate or restrain the interest | 
of mowey He was happy to find his views 
snpported by those persons who were most 
conversant with the subject, not only in| 
England and in Europe, but in) America, 
Usnary was now applied only to what was 
paid for money above the legal rate of in- | 
terest ; but formerly the term was applied 
to all interest.—Farty ia ourhistery, 10 per 
cent, was allowed to he taken; but in the 
reign of Edward IV. prejudices agains! 
usuary became very viclent, and this tole- 
ration was repealed ‘Phe con-equenee 
was, that money which might have been 
borrowed at 10 per ecnt. could not be ob- 
tained for less than 14. In Queen Fliza- 
beth’s reign, the 10 per cent. was again | 
allowed, but witha declaration that to take 
any interest was asin and detestable. Sub- 
sequent statutes af erwards regulated the | 
subject, till at length the Act of Queen 
Anne reduced interest to 5 percent. But 
through all those statutes the same senti- 
ments prevailed, regarding interest as an 
evil that was only to be tolerated. This 
subject had lately been referred to a select 
committee, whohad reported the result of 
their investigation. In times of distress 
the usuary laws had been most grievously 
felt; mercantile interests had beea much 
injured by them, One of the consequences 
of the usuary laws was, that annuities were 
often had recourse to as loans, Avother | 
very injurious consequence was, that lands 
had sutiered by disadvantageous sales, 
cause no money could be borrowed at the | 
market price. 

Mr. Hume second: d the motion. 

Leave was given to brug inthe bill Tt 
was immediately brought im, read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second time | 
on Monday, ani to be printed. | 

Oo the motion of Mr Lushingeton, the 
bill for issuing 20 millions in Exchequer | 
bills, for the vear 1819, was read a first time. | 

Feb, 11 —Sir J, Jackson moved for the | 
appointment of a select committee to con- 
sider the validity of the doctrive that the | 
plague is contagious. 

Mr. W. Wynne considered — committee 
of the House was not qualified to examine 
a question of medical science. 

r, Robinson said, the motion was proper, 
since the question was materially connected 
with the Quarantine Laws, which were both 
severe and expensive in their operation, 
and which were entirely founded on the 
ancient belief that the plague was contaci- 
ous. Many facts and discoverie- had lately 
tended to cast doubts on the validity of that 
doctrine ; and though the College of Phy- 
sicians (to whom the matter had been sub- 
mitted by Government) had declared in 
favour of the original and established opini- 
on, he thought there were sufficieut grounds 


to enter into an investigation so important 


to the whole of mankind, 

The motion was then agreed to, and the 
committee appointed, 

Mr. Bennett obtained leave to bring ina 
bill to abolish the sysiem of climbing boys, 

Feb, 12,—The Attorney-General moved 
the second reading of the Trial by Battle 


| Abolition Bill. 


Mr. Denman said, he had but one ohjec- 
tion to nake to the Bil; he understood 
that it was intended to operate on all cases 
now pending; he submitted that it would 
be proper that the words **now pending” 


should be omitted; not that he considered 


it would he material in the present case, 
but if it were permitted now, it mgt be 
adverted to asa precedent on future occa- 
sions, 

The Attorney-General explained. The 
bill was then read a second time, and or- 
dered to a committee to report thereon on 
Monday next. 

Mr, Canning laid upon the table a consi- 
derable volume of papers relating to the 
war in Indsa; upon which 

Sir R. Wil-on moved, that there be Jaid 
before the Honse copies of all reports or 
other documents received by Ministers from 
the’Marqnis of Hastings, or Lieut.-Geot, 
Hislop, relative to the execution of the 
Killidar taken at the fort of Kilmare.— 
Ordered, 

On the motion of Lord Morpeth, an ac- 
count was ordered of the amount of the 
territorial debts of the East India Company 
at their several presidencies, according to 
the latest advices. 

The Sheriffs of Londen presented a peti- 
tion from the Lord Mayor and Common 
Council of London, on the subject of the 
female piostitutes in that City, and on the 
difficulty of putting down the many houses 
where they were harboured, 

Mr Aldcrman Wood observed, that, as 
the subject was one of great importance to 
the health aud morals of the rising genera- 
tion, he hoped the law-oflficers of the crown 
would take it up, and put an end to an evil 
arising out of the coufinement of those de- 
praved females with paupers and others 
who had been guilty of no offences. 


POLITICAL PERISCUPE. 
Panorama Office, February 26, 1819. 


Tt has been observed of History, that it 
delights in wars, revolutions, and disasters 
of mankind; but times of peace and pro- 
sperity it neglects: they do not afford 
matter for interesting particulars, or for 
well-rounded periods; they neither elevate 
the style, nor encourage speculation on 
causes or consequences; neither do they 
lead to philosophical reflections and pro- 
found disquisitions, 
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Placid history is very dull reading; and 
though it may now and then he diversified 
by a tempest or an inundation, yet the 
gliding by of day after day without differ- 
ence, puts to silence exclamation and in- 
terjection; and almost deprives speech of 
one of its parts, and declension of one of its 
cases, 

If history be thus deprived bya state of 
tranquillity, to what straits must be re- 
duced the composer of a Prriscorr, who, 
month after month, looking all around him, 
sees nothing to animate his pen; nothing 
striking, as the term is usually understood ; 
nothing to rouse his spleen, his anger, his 
energy; butallissmooth, sedate, ana si ent. 

Ah, we remember the time when every 
evening, the board met strong; when seven, 
at least, seated in due dignity, enquired 
anxionsly of each other “ What news ¢” 
when three messengers scouted from news- 
paper office to newspaper office, and after 
waiting two or three hours at each, returned 
with half a sheet of stamped paper, printed 
on one side only, and that so unintelligibly, 
as not seldom to defy the best reader's best 
spectacles. 

Then was the table spread around with 
maps and memoirs of every description ; 
trom the twenty sheet Colossus of Germany 
to that less presuming delineation, which 
saved the British minister's life, by mark- 
ing a road though which Mr. Drake escap- 
ed, while detachments of French chasseurs 
waited to interce;t him, on all the roads 
marked in every map, save and except this 
single one. 

‘Then to work went compasses and cal- 
culations ;— they were left by the latest 
accounts, at ——-: * by this time they 
are arrived at and, possibly, even at 

.’ So much for Saxony and Germany ; 
but, then, the Peninsula :— here you see 
the road Jaid down by the French them- 
selves, which a courier Can pass in so many 
hours, allmarked on it: His grace was lett 
hy the last dispatches, just here :—by this 
time nels -: but, how long has the ves- 
sel been on her passage ?” 

What a contrast is time present! We 
are reduced to home news ; and that neither 
very abundant, nor very dextrously made 
up: scarcely any thing more interesting 
than the elopement of the tall giantess 
shewn at the last fair with the little hunch- 
back who discharged the othcial duty of 
Beef-eater, and invited company to lift 
themselves up—as he did,—to look the lady 
in the face, with the same degree of eleva- 
tion as they inspected the cock on the 
church steeple. 


Alas! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 


and pastoral poetry may now take place of 
“ the spirit-stirring drum, th’ear-piercing 
fife, and all the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” Well! we are friends of 
Peace; leace, too, has her charms; and 


even as Pertscorists, we hail, we admire, 


we adore the goddess. 
Peace 1s the time when the interior con- 


| dition of a country may be most accurately 


ascertained; when the-correcting hand ma 
be most eilicaciously applied to those pred 
which wi// atilict the best constituted states. 


| To describe a state as perfect, nay be well 


enough in popular speech; but there the 


| judicious must stop; and that which is 


deemed po rfect to-day, will be found more 


| or less out of order to-morrow. 


Our readers wiil readily suppose that we 
heartily coincide with every ende:vour to 


| amendthe enactments of our Crimmal Code. 
| There cannot be two opinions on the sub- 


ject; but there may be more than two, on 


| the best manner of accomplishing the pur- 


pose. Nor should it be forgot, that laws 


| made to meet ordinary cases by punishment, 


are not adequate to the punishment of atro- 
clous cases. ‘The reader has often met with 


| instances of crimes called petty, the com- 


mission of wh.ch, under certain circum- 
stances, implied a hardened state of mind 
in the transuressor, to which a lenient visi- 


| tation bore no proportionate retribution. 


Inasmuch, then, as cases differ in their 


guilt, and crimes in their enormity, but the 


law cannot be so varied, when once enact- 


ed, as to meet an infinite variety of cases 


of the same description, we have to choose 


| whether the law shall assign the severest 
| penalty to the crime, generaily,—leaving the 


chicf magistrate of the realm to moderate 
its rigour, according to the minor demerits 
of a delinquent; or whether the law shall 
ussign the slightest penalty, leaving another 


| power to proportion the heavier suifering 
| toatrocious ofenders. ‘To the latter propo- 


sition we give our decided negative: No 


_judgc, by our consent, shall augment the 


leval punishment; nor shall we commit that 


| unurateful task to the crown. 


The crown is the fountain of mercy: so 
let the crown continue; but, to render the 
crown the source of increased severity, 


"suits neither our feelings of British liberty, 


bor our sentiments on the respect due to 
the hereditary representative of the nation. 

To make, or to amend laws when made, 
is not quite so easy a thing as some would 
fain persuade themselves and others. A 
striking instance of this is the system of the 
Poor-laws; all cry out egainst them ; the 
ignorant wonder they are not regulated— 
modified—repealed : the most sagacious 
most plainly see the difliculty; and they 
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fear lest, while correcting one evil, they 
should encourage many. And always in 
free constitutions, should the danger of 
establishing improper precedents be ever 
present to the mind’s eye of the legisla- 
tor: for, as these are open to every man 
alike, there is no possibility of foreseeing 
in what manner they may be applied in time 
to come. 

We may not, perhaps, disapprove entire- 
ly of certain proposals made at the present 
moment ;—but we may be allowed to sub- 
mit, that in our judgment the precedent 
would be dangerous: it would not termi- 
nate where even those who now support 
such proposals would desire. 

There are not a few, who see no difticul- 
ty whatever in commanding the Bank to re- 
turn to cash payments; but the well-in- 
formed know, that the mere agitation of the | 
question, by inducing the Bank to exercise | 
its prudence, has rendered money so scarce, | 
that fora while the possessors of it could | 
make after the rate of ten, or twelve, per | 
cent. per annum: and some go so far as to | 
say, that four or five per cent. additional | 
was offered under the term bonus, or some 
other equally expressive, for a short time. | 

Suppose, for a moment, that the same | 
prudence, pushed to excess, should induce 
the Bank to contract its issues from thirty | 
millions to twenty; can the reader possibly 
estimate the difficulties under which this 
sudden failure of support would involve the 
whole mercantile world? Could their ships 
be sent to sea? Certainly not. What then | 
must become of the sailors, the shipwrights, | 
and the thousand other trades connected 
with ships? And if the ships did not go_ 
abroad, the manufactures they ought to | 
carry out must needs stay at home; so the | 
merchant would counter-order the manu- | 
facturer, and the manufacturer would) 
counter-order his working hands :—of the 
consequences none can be ignorant. 

That would be an extreme case; and the 
reader will discern in our letter from Pe- | 
tersburgh, a ray of more pleasing anticipa- | 
tion on the subject of bullion. That coun- 
try has obtained silver enough to answer its 
purpose ; it is now imported ata loss: of | 
course the tide will turn, and silver will 
abide where it suffers no loss. 

The same may be said of gold: to where 
it yields the greatest profit, thither it will 
flow ; and those who observed that the 
Bank paid, on the last dividends, guineas, 
not sovereigns, for such smaller sums as 
are now paid in cash,—had an opportunity 
of discerning the power of calculation in | 
reference to the relative value of the two 


species of coin.—But, where had these 


guineas been hoarded since their mintage ? 
This subject would require a volume ; 
but we cannot, at present, allow it more 
room. Though Britain be our dearest in- 
terests, yet we must dedicate a few lines to 
foreign affairs. 

Since our last, which reported the death 
of the elder Queen of Spain, her husband, 
King Charles IV. has likewise deceased. 
He survived his queen only about a fort- 
night. Weuuderstand that he died at Na- 
ples, January 20, in the 71st year of his 
age.* 


* Cuarces LV. was born at Naples, No- 
vember 11, 1748. He was son of Charles IIL, 
and of Maria Amelia of Saxony. He became 
Prince of Asturias in 1759, when his father suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Spain, on the death of 
his (the father’s) brother, Ferdinand VI. He 
married at the age of 17, September 4, 1765, 
Maria Louisa of Parma, whose sway over him 
never ceased during their long union. He as- 
cended the throne December 14, 1788, and 
reigned till March 19, 1808, the day of his first 
abdication in favour of his son; an abdication 
which had nothing in it of a voluntary charac- 


| ter. When the melancholy journey to Bayonne 


took place, King Ferdinand withdrew his claims 
to the throne, which Charles IV. constrained by 
superior force, surrendered immediately into the 
hands of Buonaparte. It was, therefore, March 
19, 1808, that terminated the reign of Charles 
IV. He had, during six years, a pension of 
2,000,000 francs ; but it was not regularly paid, 
He resided a short time at Fontainebleau and 


_ at Compeigne ; he then established himself with 


the Queen and the Prince of the Peace, at Mar- 
seilles; whence he went to Rome, in 1811. 
After the fall of Buonaparte, Charles IV. again 


| solemnly renounced his Crown, in a treaty con- 


cluded with his son, the present King of Spain, 
who settled on him a pension of 3,000,000 francs, 
and agreed to pay his debts. At the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, this monarch 
made the most strenuous efforts to save the life 
ot his ally and relative, Louis XVI. He charg- 
ed his ambassador to deliver a letter to the Na- 
tional Convention, appealing to their mercy ; it 
was presented to that assembly on the evening 
previous to the immolation of Louis ; but they 
refused to open it, dreading that its contents 
might inspire humanity in the less violent minds 
of some among them. When he received the 
unhappy uews of the King’s death, Charles de- 
clared war against the French Republic, with 
which, however, he was forced to make an in- 
glorious peace ; and afterwards to unite his arm 
with France against England. This cost him im- 
mense losses, of which the battle of Trafalgar is 
one instance: nor could he maintain his usual 
intercourse with his colonies; the consequences 
of which are notorious, 
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Sparn is certainly at this moment an 
interesting object to Political Speculators 
We have too often alluded to her undeni- 
able embarrassments, to add more than a 
mere recollection of them here. 


France has, probably, reached that state 


at which she may continue stationary for | 
some time. Her new ministry seem to go | 
on smoothly enough, at least for the pre- 


sent. 


We hear little from the interior of the 
Continent: the season is, no doubt, one 
cause ; another is the little that transpires 
worthy notice. 


Report had lately killed the Pope, the 
King of Sweden, and some other Monarchs : 
but we believe that they still continue to 
be inhabitants of this terrestrial globe. 


The Grand Seignior, at Constantinople, | 


lately indulged himself with the spectacle 
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| from Commercial Letters, 
received from various parts of Europe. 


MALTA. 
New Regulations relative to Commerce. 


Tae Import Duty will hereafter be 
one per cent, ad valorem: excepting, on thie 
commodities named in the new ‘Tariff. 
Note, this Tariff comprises chiefly, such 
articles, as not being of general com- 
merce, their value caunot be readily 
ascertained ; also 

Corree and Sucar of Foreign growth; 
the former of which will pay 3 scudis per 
cantar, the Jatter 14 scudis per cantar, 


_ unless coming from Great Britain, or from 


the East or West Indies, in British bot- 
toms. British Plantation Rum will here- 


of putting to death the Chief of the Waha- | after pay on import 5scudis per puncheon, 
bees, and his principal adherents. The but the Import Excise is now abolished, 
scene took place in his own palace; where | The Export Duty heretofore levied is 
also, were displayed at the same time, a now abolished in ¢oto: and vessels will no 
pleasing evhibition!/—a thousand heads, longer be required to deliver manifests 
the spoils of victory. If we recollect right- outwards. 

ly, Vitellius was the Roman Emperor who | ~~ Merchant vessels are permitted to put 
insisted that a dead enemy never had an of- | into the quarantine port, and to remain 
fensive smell: if the Sultan of the Otto- there 48 hours, Without being subject to 
mans is of the same opinion, no doubt he | any charge, save one éart per ton, for 


had wherewithal to rejoice his olfactory anchorage dues. 


nerves con amore. 


From India we learn, that the chief in- 
stigator of the rebellion in Ceylon, with his 
Prime Minister, is taken by our troops ; 
and consequently, that revolt, it may be 
hoped, is terminating. 


There are various estimates of the rava- 
ges committed at Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood, by the Cholera Morbus; but 
none which supposes them to be less than 
200,000 inhabitants. 

We are anxious to hear from China ; but 
have nothing fresh to report. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has laid before Cougress the pa- 
pers necessary to elucidate the conduct of 


General Jackson, at and near Pensacola. | 
Congress has appointed committees to re- 
ort; and the Generai’s rashness and vio- 
ah have been decidedly condemned. | 
The military execution of two British sub- 
jects, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, has been 
justly denounced as murder; and, as we 
hoped, the Government itself is discharged 
from all participation in the foul deed. 


Here we close: Time will certainly com- 
pose a continuation, to which we shail have 
the honour to call the attention of our 
readers. 


Vol. 1X. No, 54. 


Malta, Jan. 16, 1819. 
‘There is none but Sicilian oil in the 
place, which is greedily taken at 174 to 
172 per eafiso, equal to #76 15s. per ton 
on board. From the [onian islands our 
advices anticipate a very bare crop, in 
Corfu. Refined Sugar is in much re- 
quest. The market is very bare of Coffee: 
and the value of good ordinary is about 
170s. per cwt. Black Pepper is in de- 
mand at 9d.’ 
St. Petersburg, Jan. 3-15, 1819. 
For some weeks past there has scarcely 
been any enquiry for Goods, Bad wea- 
ther, bad roads, and high rate of carriage 
of goods into the interior, have checked 
urchases. The weather continues stil] 
in the same mild state, without frost; 
and no snow on the ground: and until 
it changes, there is little probability of 
much demand arising for any of the 
large stocks of Imports which are in the 
market, unsold. Indeed the state of our 
Import trade cannot be worse than it is ; 
there is no demand for any article 
although there is an abundant supply. 
The only change we expect in our Tariff 
this year is, that the Silver Ruble will be 
reduced to 31 Paper Rubles, or perhaps 
to 3,70 copeeks.x—The Loan has 
closed with somewhat more than 65 mil- 
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lions of Rubles (Bank-notes) subscribed ; 
the import of silver will of course cease; 
as on late importations there has been 
considerable loss; and for silver now de- 
livered in, government will only give 
notes due next November. Exchange 


STATE OF TRADE 
Lloyds's Coffee-House, February. 


Tue politics of the day have un- 
doubtedly, at this moment,a considerable 
influence on the commercial world, It 
is the object ef some politicians to de- 
press the Bank, by way of punishment 
for the accommodation the Bank has 
afforded to ministers; if must be granted 
also, that the Bank has acquired great 
wealth within the last years, and when 
was wealth acquired without exciting a 
grudge? Be that as it may, the motion in 


parliament for enquiry into the affairs of 


the Bank has been met by the Directors 
with a readiness of communication that 
confirms the general confidence. None 
ever doubted whether all were fair and 


solvent; but to meet the possibility of 


doubt, theBank readily submits to exami- 
nation, and cross-examination; there is 
another possibility also which the Bank 
kas the prudence to foresee and to meet, 
that of being ordered to resume cash 

Vith this in contemplation, the Bank 
is certainly narrowing its issues; they 


have been as high as thirty-two millions; 


they have been gradually diminished 
to below twenty-eight millions; it is 
probable they are, at this moment, lower; 
and report states the sum of twenty-five 
millions as a mark at which they arelikely 
to stand for some time—the inference 1s 
obvious, In the first place, the smaller 
the amount of Bank notes in circulation 
may be, the less danger, certainly, exists 
of the possibility of a run on the trea- 


sury ; in the second “gg the induce- 


ment for dealers in bullion, &c. to import 
gold, or to a at home gold imported, 
orto bring to sale gold in their possession, 
increases with the decrease of Bank-notes, 
for these dealers must pay their debts 
with something : with Bank-notes, if they 
be cheapest, but, if not with Bank-notes, 
then with coin; for gold in its raw state, 
as gold dust or as ingots, pays nobody, 
but when coined, it passes through the 
Bank, as the regular channel into public 
circulation. During this struggle of the 
Bank to obtain gold, and to provide 
against the worst, the discounts done by 
the Bank are extremely select, which is 
saying, in other words, what in common 
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speech is more bluntly expressed “ they 
do nothing: ” the best paper of the best 
houses has recently been looked rather 
shy at; this obliges the merchants to 
sell, and those who are able to lay down 
the ready, have very considerable oppor- 
tunities of doing business to advantage 
at this moment ;_ this obliges also those 
who had placed their cash inthe funds or 
who had ventured on speculations in that 
lottery, to sell, at whatever rate; and 
hence, there being more sellers than 
buyers, and more urgent. sellers than 
buyers, the Stecks have declined, and 
a progress marks their declination. 
nor must we here lose sight of the effects 
attributed to the great loans negociated 
byForeigngovernments,tryinglosseshave 
attended them to a considerable extent ; 
add to these circumstances, the winding- 
up of the English loan, of which the last 
instalment was paid yesterday, the Bank 
having declined to hold it any longer ; all 
these causes, operating together, have 
tried the strength of many purses. Asusual, 
some of the strong have proved weak, 
while some of the weak have proved 
themselves strong. 

The learned even derive satisfaction 
from the actual state of things ; the 
English loan ts paid; and therefore will no 
longer burthen the market; the Foreign 

loans are getting into more regular chan- 
nels,and therefore will press more lightly: 
,the examination of the Bank affairs will 
soon be over, and therefore the usual 
accommodations may expected, 
though, in our opinion, cautiously, The 
merchants are looking forwards to the 
Spring trade, and symptoms already 
appear o! those preparations, which a 
few weeks more will undoubtedly realize, 
It may be added that those houses which 
have been shaken, being now marked, 
those which have stood will be thought 
more respectable ; in fact, we have reason 
to infer, that a pretty strict investigation 
of the accounts of every house connected 
with the Great House has taken place, 
and this under circumstances somewhat 
presaging further failures. 
We now proceed, according to wur cus- 
tom, to specify some of the leading arti- 
cles of mercantile dealings. 
| Standard s1_ver is marked at 5s, 7d. 
peroz. Go pn is not marked. 


| It admits of no doubt, whether the 
| price at which an article is raised and 
| brought to market is a necessary price: 
and yetit may happen,trom extraordinary 
pressure of a moment, that a price, lets 
than that necessary price should be ac- 
cepted. 
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Corron has lately been sold at very 
reducedprices A sale is announced atthe | 
India-House, and what is somewhat re- | 
markable, two other public sales are 
marked for the same day ; we presume | 
that speculation will not fail of shewing | 
itself on these occasions: the article is 
safe; and though the demand be languid, | 
at this moment, it certainly will find its 
level in a reasonable time ; the finer kinds 
keep up their price. A considerable sup- | 
ply has lately arrived from the East Indies 
direct, by the private trade. A propos of 
the East Indies, we have seen letters from 
thence, which state, that the supply of 
European goods brought by the private 
trade chiefly, had been so great, that 
many sortswere disposed ofat an absolute | 
loss (reckoning invoice cost, and freight) 
of 50 per cent.—that others were selling 
at 30 per cent. loss—and the sales were 
pressed on those terms; others in other 
proportions: a few articles, as Wines 
and other comforts for the table, with cer- 
tain articles of dress, chintzes of pleasing 
patterns and other personalities yielded a 
profit, sometimes as as 10 per cent. 
Our readers will infer, that unless the re- 
turn cargo fetches a good price inEurope, | 
the adventurers will have small oceasion | 
oftriumph. Whether the spirit of rival- 
ship connected with this trade has as yet 
reached its aeme is more than we can pre- 
tend to give a determinate opinion on, 

The buyers of Sugars are rather on the 
look-out to see what favourable business | 
they may hit on, than actually forward to 
purchase ; this preserves an appearance | 
ofa hopeful market, but, at present, only | 
the finer sorts are thought worthy of | 
much notice; the low browns and inferior | 
are pressed forward by the holders, 
which is evidence sufficient that the num- | 
ber of sellers exceeds that of buyers, 
The deliveries from the Warehouses con- 
tinue to be considerable, and by far the 
greater proportion is destined to home 
consumption, 

The Refined market feels exceedingly 
the necessity of sale, in order to meet 
coming acceptances ; goods are offered 
at a very low rate for prompt payment, 
but this is supposed to be the only cause 
of the depression felt on the market: 
whence we infer, that as soon as that is 
removed the article will rise ; indeed, the 
expectation of this is general, and those 
who can lay down the purchase money 
need be at no loss for as many transfers 
of goods as they please. 

Corrre has experienced but little spirit 
lately, and during the last few days those 


who could hold have continued to hold | 
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back forwhat they hope may prove better 
days while those who could not hold 
offered their commodity on very mode- 


| rate terms: indeed these were so low that 


there were not wanting a few to embrace 
them, but unless the temptation was 
continued in its full force, consent was 
withheld ; in short, the whole has been 
heavy, and heavy it continues. 

Itdeserves remark, that much the same 
is the state of things on the continent; 
the market is dull, consequently, there is 
no disposition to take advantage of the 
shade that overcasts the London Market; 
the continental holders, however, will not 
listen to abatement of prices, but keep 
up their spirits ; and this countenances 
the persuasion that the affair is only tem- 
porary ; whether they may feel the same 
pressure from the same cause as ourselves 
or whether the season may be the leading 
cause, may admit of much to be said on 
both sides, 

The import of foreign Corn has been 
so abundant, that the ports are now shut 
against Foreign Wheat; but they conti- 
nue open to other descriptions of grain, 
as yet; from British America Grain of all 
kinds is admissible. 

Rice has lately found a favourable ac- 
ceptance; the sale at the India House, 
last week, consisted of 6,000 bags; and 
not only was the whole cleared off, but 


the prices were higher than had been 


anticipated, 
Silk appears to be a rising article ; and 


it is thought that the East India produc- 


tion will increase in value: There isa 
sale now depending, in which this opinion 
will be put to the test. 

Indigo, asa material for dyeing, main- 
tains its price: perhaps, we ought rather 
to state it as being on the advance, be- 
cause the supply is notso muchas expec- 
tation relied on. 


Bankrupts in the order of their dates; with 
their Attornies. 


BANKRUPTS, Jaa. 26. 
(Continued from p. 74) 


Aubert N. B. Lloyd’s coffee-house, insu~ 
rance broker. Sols. Reardon and Davis? 
Corbet court 

Salter C. Jun. Portsea, baker. Sols. Sweet 
and Co. Basinghall street 

Taylor W. Jun. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. 
Hurdand Co, King’s bench walks, Templ « 
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BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Jan. 30. 


N. Walker, Dover, Brewer 

J. Taylor, Whittington, Lancashire, cotton 
dealer 

BANKRUPTS. 

Allum R. Chatham, builder. 
Earl street, Blacktriars, 

Barker J. Stratford, Essex, common brewer, 
Sol Smith, Finsbury square 

Baylis D. Stroud, Gloucestershire, clothier. 
Sol. Young, New Corn Exchange, Mark 
lane 

Bradley J. St. John’s, Worcestershire, coal 
master, Sol. Bigg, Southampton buildings, 
Chancery lane 


Sol. James, 


Burgis J, Southampton street, Covent gar-_ 
den, ornamental paper manufacturer, Sol, 


Castle, Cursitor street. 

Cooper T. Kennett wharf, Upper Thames 
street, merchant, Sol. Crossley, Great 
James street, Bedford row 

Ferrall J. Birmingham, printer. Sols Swain 
and Co. Frederick’s place, Old Jewry 


Gleeson J. Cock bill, Ratcliff, potatoe mer- | 


Sol. | 


chant, Sol. Smith, Barnard’s Inn 

Greenslade R. Plymouth, builder, 
Drake and Co, Chancery lane 

Henn I, Birmingham, screw maker. Sols. 
Hicks & Braikenridge, Bartlett's build- 
ings 

Hudson H. and G. Liverpool, slopsellers. 
Sols, Adlington and Gregory, Bedford 
Row 

Jay J. Old Jewry, wine merchant. Sols, 
Taylor and Co, New Basinghall street 


Jones J. Liverpool, merchant. Sols, Dacey | 
and John, Palsgrave place,Temple bar 


Lloyd T. and J. Winter, Blue Ball yard, St. 
James’s street, wine merchant. Sols, 
Dennetts and Co. King’s Arms yard, 
Coleman street 

Macleod T. H, Pinner’s hall, Winchester 
street, wine merchant. Sol. Hore, jun. 
Hatton garden 

Perkins C. Perkins rents, Peter street, vic- 
tualler, Sol. Jones, New Inn, Strand 

Phillips R. Exeter, chymist, Sol, Bruton, 
Broad street 

Price D. Watford, Hertfordshire, linen dra- 
per, Sols. Davies and Son, Lothbury 

Reddall W. and T. Liverpool, and J. Red- 
dall and R. Rainy, New York, America, 
merchants, Sols. Adlington and Gregory, 
Bedford row 

Reddall 1. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford row 

Thompson E, Globe stairs, Rotherhithe, ship 
builder. Sol. Swain & Co. Frederick’s 
place, Old Jewry 

Wadley J. Coventry street, Haymarket, 
cheesemonger. So/, Popkin, Dean street, 
Soho 

Walker R. Newcastle upon Tyne, grocer. 
Sols. Atkinson and Wildes, Chapeery lane 

Wardale G. and F. AllhallowsWharf, Upper 

; Thames street, oilcrushers, Sols, Alliston 
and Hundleby, Freeman’s court, Cornhill 

White W. Chalford, Gloucestershire, linen 

~ draper, Sol. Chilton, Chancery lane 
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BANKRUPTS, Feb. 2. 
| Foulerton J Upper Bedford place, Blooms- 
bury square, merchant. Sols. Knight and 
Freeman, Hasinghall street 
Gilchrist G. and J. M Liverpool, merchants. 
Sols. Blackstock & Bunce, King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple 
Hattersley M. Bilton with Harrowgate, 
Yorkshire, hotel keeper. Sols. Alexander 
and Holine, New ina 
Hornby J Liverpool, merchant, So’s. Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford row 
Morgan J. M.,G. M.,and R. Morgan, Belle 
Sauvage yard, Ludgate hill, wholesale 
stationers. Sols. J, and A, Smith, Dorset 
strect, Salisbury square 
| Mottram C, Pinners hall, Winchester-street, 
merchant. Sols, Stratton and Allport, 
Shoreditch 
Pickman J. Deptford, malster, Sols, Parn- 
| ther and Turner, Loudon street, Fen- 
church-street 
| Thompson T, Hambleton, Lancashire, tan- 
ner. Sol. Norris, John-street, Bedford-row 
Towsey J. jun, and S, Lloyd, Blanford Fo- 
rum, Dorsetshire, dealers. Sols. Wilson 
and Chisholme, Lincolns inn-ficlds. 
Towsey J. jun. Blanford- Forum, Dorset- 
shire, stonemason. Sol, Dean, Guildford 
| Street, 
| Wilbeam J. H. Dock-head, Surrey, distiller. 
Sols, Martin & Son, Vintners hall, Upper 
Thames sireet. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Feb, 6, 


| B. Sargeant, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
penter 
J. Twyford, Portswood-within-Brinnington, 
| Cheshire, cotton spinner 

W. Chambcriayne, Leicester, hosier 
|S. Bryce, Liverpool, baker 


BANKRUPTS, 


Blyth R. Kingston-upon-Hall, corn mer- 

| chant. Sol, Ellis, Chancery lane 
Campbell P. Marylebone street, Golden 
square, wine merchant. Sol, Newcomb, 
Vine street, Piccadilly. 

Caumont P. Old Broad street, merchant. 
Sols. Blunt and Bowman, Broad street 
buildings 

Healey R. Lower place, Rochdale, Lanca- 

Sol, Chip- 
pindale, Crane court, Fleet street 

Jackson C. Upper Thames street, sugar 
factor, Sols. Smith and Henderson, Le 
men street, Goodman’s fields 

Levy L. Great Prescot street, merchant, 
Sol. Lewis, Crutched friars 

Lloyd T. Tibberton, Herefordshire, farmer, 
Sol Pewtriss, Gray’s inn 

Marchant M. Poplar, cow-keeper. Sul. 
Howell, Symond’s inn 

Morgan W. and Matthews W. Newpert, 
Monmouthshire, common brewers. Sol. 
Platt, New Boswell court, Lincoln’s inn 

Powell G. Little Trinity lane, Queenhithe, 
baker. Sol. Holmes, Great James street, 


Bedford row 
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Rothwell J, Mort-field, Halliwell, Lanca- 
shire, whitster, Sol. Meddowcroft, Gray’s 
inn 

Sayer E. Bath, tailor. Sols, Adlington and 
Gregory, Bedford row 

Smyth £. St. Martin’s court, St. Martin’s 
lane, shoemaker. Sols. Mayhew and Co, 
Chancery lane 

Whates R. Wapping street, anchorsmith, 
Sol, Orme, Stepney Church-yard 

Wilks R. Chancery lane, printer. Sol. 
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Arundle, Chancery lane 
BANKRUPTS, Feb. 9. 


} 

Bacon R. jun, Barkway, Hertfordshire, | 
miller, Sol. Gray,'Tyson place, Kingsland | 
road 

Brown W, St, John street, cheesemonger. | 
Sols. Dacie and John, Palsgrave place, | 
Temple bar 

Burn W, Exeter, draper. Sol, Brutton,— 
Broad street, London | 

Burroughs, Great Hermitage street, Mid- | 
diesex, spirit merchant. Sol. Pearson, St. | 
Helen’s place, Bishopsgate street. 

Cullimore T. Wickwar, Gloucestershire, | 
maltster. Sol. King, Sergeant’s inn | 

Lewis W, Beak street, Golden square, 
woollen draper. Sols. Davies and Son, 
Lothbury 

Lloyd W. Shrewsbury, tailor. Sol. Griffiths, 
Southampton buildings, Chancery lane 

Longden J. Peak-forest, Derbyshire, meal 
and flour seller, Sols, Lowes and Cow- 
burn, Temple 

Mather J. Manchester, builder, Sol. Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford row, 

Matthews E. College hill, merchant. Sols. 
Dawes and Chattield, Angel court, Throg- 
morton street 

Medlam J. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, grocer. 
Sols, Fisher and Sudlow, Holborn. 

Nayler M. and G, Darlington, Durham, 
leather dressers, Sol. Dixon, Gray’s inn 
square 

Oliver J. and Ingraham N. J. jun. Pinner’s 
Hall, Broad street, merchants. Sol, 
Cranch, Union court, Broad street 

Potts R. Holborn hill, haberdasher Sol, 
Hodgson, Dyer’s court, Aldermanbury 

Robertson E, Manchester, cotton spinner, 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery lane 

Stansfield J. Ardwick, Lancashire, mer- 
chant. Sol, Wiglesworth and Crosley, 
Gray’s Inn 

Taylor R. Wituey, Oxfordshire, mealman. 
Sol. Gregory,WaxChandlers’ ball, Maiden 
lane, 

Wilkinson H. Liverpool, merchant, and F. 
J. Humble, Wavertree, Liverpool, master 
mariner, Sols Taylor and Roscoe, King’s 
Bench walk, Temple 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Feb, 13. 


W. Peet, Basinghall street, merchant 


BANKRUPTS, 
Atkinson J. W. Mitcham, Surry, farmer, 


Sol, Nettleford, street, Strand 
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Cawood D. Newton, Yorkshire, merchant. 
Sol. Foljambe, Wakefield 

Crosse A. Ellesmere, Shropshire, grocer, 
Sols. Rosser and Co, Bartlett’s buildings, 
Holborn. 

Gale J. Paternoster row, wholesale station- 
er, Sol. Hurst, Milk street 

Hopper C. Little Trinity lane, lace dealer. 
Sol, Umney, Clement's inn 

Martin W. Leadenhall market, cheesemon- 
ger. Sol, Russell, Lantstreet, Southwark 

Penny G, and R. ‘Thompson, Commercial 
Sale rooms, Mincing lane, brokers. Sols. 
Knight and Freeman, Basinghall street 

Pitcher J. Upper Thames street, carpenter. 
Sols. Godmond and Black, Earl street, 
Blackfriars 

tatield J, Edward street, Cavendish sqnare, 
dealer. Sols Draper and Bird, Exchange 
buildings, Royal Exchange 

Randall J. Pancras street, Tottenham-court 
road, auctioneer Sol. Collingridge, Se- 
condaries office, Coleman street 

Reed T, and J, Middlemas, Neweastle-upon 
Tyne, merchants. Sols, Knight and 
Freeman, Basinghall street 

Starbuck R. Milton, Kent, boot and shoe 
maker. Sol, Ledgwich, College hill 

TrickerC, jum. Stoke newington, merchant, 
Sol. Maugham, Great St. Helen’s 

Upton G. Queen street, oil and coloar mer- 
chant. Sols. Lee and Townshend, Three 
Crown square, Southwark 

Watkinson W. Strand, boot and shoe maker. 
Sol. Jones, New inn 

Wilkinson H. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. 
Taylor and Roscoe, King’s Bench walk, 
Temple 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED Feb, 16- 


J. Job, Ivy lane, Newgate strect, merchant 
R. James, Bristol, cabinet maker 


BANKRUPTS. 


Cobbett W. jum. Kingsland road, common 
brewer, Sols. Lamb and Hawke, Prince’s 
street, Bank 

Dodsworth W. York, ship carpenter. Sol. 
Smith, Pump court, Middle temple 

Fish I’. Bridport, victualler. Sol. Allen, 
Clifford’s inn 

Fricker C, jun. Stoke newington, merchant. 
Sol. Maugham, Great St. Helens 

Highfield G. B. and C. Liverpool, mer- 
chants. Sols Blackstock and Bunce, 
King’s bench walk, Temple 

Johnson J. Lucas street, Courmercial road, 
merchant. Sol. Willey, Welelose square 


| Lomas J. White Horse Inn, ¥etter lane, ta- 


vern keeper. Sols. Mayhew and Co, 
Chancery lane 

O’Hara M. Watford, Hertfordshire, inn- 
keeper. Sol. Williams, Blackman street 

Woeds W. Haughton street, Clare market, 
coal merchant. Sols. Thomas and Kaye, 
Barnard’s inn 

Wright F. Sols. 
Stratton and Allp 


row, merchant, 
ort, Shoreditch 
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PRICES CURRENT, Feb. 20, 1819. 


£. 8. 
American pot-ash,perewt 0 
Ditto —pearl...... 2 
Barilla .....- 112 
Brandy,Cogniac,bond.gal.0 5 
Camphire, refined....1b.0 4 1 
Ditto unrefined: -cwt. 10 10 
Cochineal, fine black, Ib. 1 7 
Ditto, East India .... 0 
Coffee, fine bond....cwt.7 2 
Ditto ordinary ......5 1 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,|b. 0 
Ditto Jamaica.. 0 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 
Ditto East-India 0 
Currants,Zant....cwt.. 5 
Elephants’ Teeth ......31 
————- Scrivelloes 20 
Flax, Riga........ ton 85 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 68 
Galls, Tnrkey.... cwt-» 9 
Geneva, Holl. bond, gal. 0 
Ditto, English......++9 
Gum Arabic, Turkey, cwt. fs 
Hemp, Riga ,..... ton 46 
Ditto Petersburgh ....41 
Indigo Caraceas .. Ib. 0 
Ditto East India .... © 
Iron Briish bars -- ton. 13 
DittotSwedish c.c.n.D. 21 
Ditto Swed: 2nd sort 16 
Lead in pigs...... fod 0 
Ditto red---+-+» ton 0 
Ditto white......ton 0 
ton 8 
Madder, Dutch crop, cwt. 5 
Mahogany..........ff. O 
Oil, Lucea--24 gal,jar 17 
Ditto Florence, 3 chest 2 
Ditto «+32 
Ditto spermaceti:+-+ton §5 
Pitch, Stockholm cwt, 0 
Raisins, bloom .... cwt. 0 
Rice, Carolina bond--++- 2 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 
Ditto Leeward Island..0 
Saltpetre, East India, cwt, 1 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib, 
Tallow, Russia, white .. 
Ditto——, yellow-- 
Tar, Stockholm....bar. 
Tin in blocks......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, tb. 
Ditto Virginia 
Wax, Guinea---+--cwt. 
Whale-fins (Green!) ton 100 
Wine: 
Red Port, bond pipe -- 39 
Ditto Lisbon 38 
Ditto Madeira 60 
Ditto Mountain++++-+. 28 
D.tto Cape.. 20 
Ditto Sherry eeeee «butt 30 
Dtito Claret 20 


— 


~ 
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~ 
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Fire-Office Shares, &c, Feb, 


Canals. 
Chesterfield .... Div. 5/..... 102 — 
Coventry .... (Div. 441.) .. 1000 — 
Croydon 8 10 
Ellesmere and Chester(D.2I.) 68 
Grand Junction ...(Div. 6L).. 256 — 


Grand Surry .....- 
Ditto (optional) Loan Diy. 51. 95 10 
Huddersfield 13 — 
Kennett and Avon .......- Q3 12 
Leeds and Liverpool (Div 101.)340 — 
Lancaster...... Biv. 27 — 
Oxford ......Div.31l. .... 630 — 


Stratford & 10 — 
Thames and Medway ...... 30 — 
Docks. 
Commercial .... Div. 37. 10s. 63 — 
East India........ Div. 71... 183 — 
London ...... Div. 3i..... 81 — 
West India .... Div 102..... 187 — 
Insurance Companies. 
Albion,..... 500sh..£50 pd. 45 — 
County 
Eagle: 50 Spd. 210 
61. +++ 196 — 
Hope-+++++++50 44 
Imperial -+++500 50pd. 92 — 
London Ship QE 
Royal Exchange--Div. 10 .. 259 — 


Union Fire Life--1001.20 pd, 33 — 
Water Works. 


Grand — 
London Bridge.... Div. 31, 108.52 10 
Manchester and Salford .......38 — 
Portsmouth{aud Farlington 501. 10 10 
Ditto (New) 501.-- Div. 6++++++33 — 
South Londonj-- 19 
West Middlesex-+100+-++++++ 44 — 
Bridges. 
Southwark ++ 10 
Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pd--35 10 
Ditto New do 40 sh. all pd. -..25 — 
Vauxhall Bonds, 97 pd.,..... 96 — 
Literary Institutions. 
London, 44 
Mines. 

British Copper Comp. 100 sh,-»-— — 

Beeralstone Lead and Silver....14 15 
Butspill .....10 — 
Great Hewas......15 pa, 

Roads. 
Highgate Archway:- 4 am 
Miscellaneous. 

Auction 
Five per cent. City Bonds..... — — 
Chelsea 10 sh. Div. Div. 12 -- — — 
Lon, Commer. gale Row 34— — 
Lon. Flour Comp. 14 pd....... 1 19 
East — — 
Gas Light and Coke Company 75 — 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


beg 
§ BSE 
| 
Jan, 21 | 37 44 | 37 | 29,45)15 Pair 
22 | 37 | 49 | 40 36/15 Cloudy 


40/12 Cloudy 
Feb. 98142] 97! Fair 


26 | 40 | 38 34/12 Cloudy 
37 | 45 | 42 60/21 Cloudy 
0 Rain 
44 | 50 | 45 A816 Fair 
42 | 48 | 37 38/23 Stormy 
37 | 47 | 40 323/22 Cloudy 
9 | 45 |] 50 | 50 380! O Rain 
10 | 47 | 49 | 46 89/29 Fair 
Il | 46 | 52 | 47 392,25 Fair 
12 | 47 | 47 | 39 996) O Rain 
13 | 45 } 46 | 3a 370.22 Showry 
14 | 34 | 42 | 35 | 30,0027 Fair 
15 | 35 | 45 | 45 | 29,99\04 Fair 
16 | 45 | 46 | 48 549) 0 Rain 
17 | 50 | 54 | 50 348/27 Fair 
18 | 46 | 49 | 48°” 949,26 Fair 
19 | 50 | 53 | 40 326/29 Fair 
20) 36 | 47 | 45 Fair 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


“Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c, 15s. 9d. to 20s 


Africa, 2gs. 

Amclia Island, 0s. to Ogs. 

American States, 359s, to 40gs. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s. to 25s. 
Brazils,2gs. 

Hamburgh, Ke. 20gs. to 25gs. 

Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 30s. 

Canada 2gs. to 

Cape of Good Hope, 29s. to 24gs. 
Contantinople, Smyrna, &c. 2g’s. to 50s, 
East-India (Co, ships) 39s. 

——— out and home, 69s. 

France, 15s. 9d. to 20s. 

Gibraltar, 25 to 30s. 

Gottenburgh, to 2gs. 

Greenland, out and home, 3ys. to 349s. 
Holland 15s. 9d. to 20s. 

Honduras, &c. 2s. 

Jamaica, 35s. to 40s. 

Leeward Islands, 25s. to 30. 

Madeira, 20s. to 30s. 

Malta, Italian States, &c.35s. to 40s. 
Malaga, 30s, 

Newfoundland, 30s. to 35s. 
Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 154, to 20s, 
River Plate, 2gs. 

Southern Fishery, out atid home, 10gs. 
Sockholm, Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 2gs. 


LONDON MARKETS, 

PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 171b. 60z. ....48. Od 
The Half ditto ditto 8 I1......2 0 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ......1 0 
The half ditto ditto 2 23 .,.... 0 6 


POTATOES, 
Kidney...... 8 00 | Ox 7 00 
Champions .. 7 00] Apple...... 7 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 3s 6d 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8b.to sink the Offal 


Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lams 

1819. a. @. d. 
Feb. 27 ..5 O16 B10 
- 6 4/6 4/7 616 6)0 0 

5 616 6)7 6136 0 

SUGAR. 

Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 101 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 120 


Loaves, fine... 120 
Powder, ordinary, 9to 106 


COTTON TWIST. 
Feb.19. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s, 2d 
No. 120 7s, 9d 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 9d 
Discount—15 a 224 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance, 
Sunderland. | Newcastle. 


Jan. 27. .. 30s Odto4l 0] 31s Od to 42 6 
Feb. 5... 3386 41 31 3ls Od 430 
00| 52s 0d 440 

19. .. 30s 6 00] 328 0d 436 


LEATHER, 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 24 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 21 45lb. per doz. 42 
Crop hides for cut. 22 | Ditto50to70.. — 
Flat Ordinary .. 16 | Seals, Large.... 100 
Soap; yellow, 88s.; mottled 100s.; curd 000s, 
CANDLEs; per doz. 13s. 0d. ; moulds 14s. 6d. 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 383 Palermo, per oz 123d. 
Amsterdam,C.F. 11-7 | Leghorn 51 

Ditto at sight 11-4 | Genoa 474 
Rotterdam 11-8 | Venice, 24-80 
Hamb. us. 2 34 | Naples 423 
Altona us. 2 34-1} Lisbon 58 
Paris, 3d.d. 23-85 | Oporto 65 
Ditto, 2 us. 24-15 | Rio Janeiro 64 
Madrid 39-34 | Dublin 10 

Cadiz 40 | Cork 10; 


Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 
HAY and STRAW .—atT SMITHFIELD. 


Hay. Straw. Clover. 

£. 8. d. £. d. £.4.d. 

Feb. 6.. 7 7 0 216 4 900 
13..7 0 0 200 9 00 
7 0 0 3°00 900 
300 ],9 00 


152 
3 
23: [38/53 [44 Fair 
24 | 45 | 47 | 547/19 Cloudy 
25 | 42 | 47 | 40 315) 0 Rain 
26 {40 | 48) 42} 442/17 Fair = 
27 | 42 | 49 | 46 | 942/16 Foggy 
28 | 42 | 54 | 39 932/22 Fair 
29 | 37 | 47 | 38 4224 Pair 
30 | 44! 441 40 327| O Rain 
l 
29 7 | 98 0 Snow 
| 
| { 
| 
| | 
i 


: Price of STOCKS, from 22d January,to 20th February, 1819. 
Jan. —|— 
22) — | 783 9} 78! 9723/1071] — 20 7-16 —| —— | —| — ‘20p | 
23.2704) 792 9821/1074] — 9-16 — | —— | — | 89 | — 2 
25| — 7842 9811083} — 20 9-16 — | —— | — — 20p | 79% 
262723 | [1073] — 9.16 773] —-- | —| 88 | — 20p 79% 
272723) 211073] — |204 — | —— 87 | — |19p | 79 
| 79) et zeit | — — | — | — 86 | sez i9p | 79 
29} — | 79 82781! | 9741073! — 771| —— |2323) 84 | — |15p | 79 
30|Mar tyrdom of of Chajarles! the | First 
Feb. 
112723) 7823 8 | 973/1073| — 773} —— (2333) 81 | — /13p | 
| of the|Virg jin Mjary. — 
32713) 782i 73/ 9741/1063] — 7-16 — | —— 2333) 82 | — |17p | 783 
‘| —'| 773° 73774 — eo 7-16 —| —— | —| 79 | — \12p | 783 
8969 | 7758 [7713 | — j20 5-16 753] —- | —| 78) —|15p 773 
— | 7755 (76273 | — |204 —| 78 | — | 773 
— | 7743 762 7 953 1053) — —| — |—| 79 | — | 773 
2693 95511055) — 3-16) — | —- | — | 79 | — | 773 
10] — | 78 62/763 6 | — 3-16 —| —— | —| 78 | — | 77 
11/269 | 762 73/762 | — 3-16, — | —— [228 | 78 — 762 
12} | 772} 96 |106!! — 752} —— |229| 77 | — \17p | 762 
— | 7, 9523/1062] — j20 3-16) — | —— | — — |18p | 763 
— | 77 62/7644 2/1062} — |201 —| — 71 | — | 762 
15268 953 106: ‘20t —| — [229 | W | j18p | 76: 
16/269 | 77 77 63| 963/107 | — —— | —| 74 | — | 773 
17| 768% | 9553/1063) — |20° 5-16 —— |2293) 63 | — |18p | 763 
182683 773 771 62| 96111071! — |90 3-16, — | —— | — | 67 | — | 773 
7642 96 |106; — (20 5-16, — | —— |229 — |13p tie 
Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS. 
FRENCH FUNDS 
[S312] & a5 S| 1815 
an.|——|—— — Jan. c.lfr. 
23) 251 905 834 1967 901495 — 
25) 251/905 | ast 2568 75,1422 50 
— = 1082 eb, 
30/91 | 882 107), 522 N70 
F. 98 | — |_____ 6170 85/1548 75 
SS) oon 70 40/1525 — 
| AMERICAN FUNDS. 1369 70/1595 — 
167311525 
IN LONDON. AT NEW YORK. 1869 80/1595 — 
Jan. 26. Feb, 2. 9, 19, Jan. 3. 13. 20. ) 
| per Cent...........4 — | — | 105 | 105 | 105 
Bank Shares ........] 24 | 24 23 | 108 | 112 | 93 
Louisiana = par | par par 
Old 6 per Cent.......) — par | par par 
| New 6 per Cent.......| 100 | 101 | 101 101 101 
By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 
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